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TWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MANAGER'S SUPPER. 


T is not necessary for me to nar- 
rate the fictitious excuses which 
Launcelot Lydiard made to his 
editorial friend for his abrupt ab- 
sence from Ottermouth. Launcelot 
was a reticent man. He made no 
mention to Mr. Florence Maddyn 
of the recluse of the Ottermoor— 
and, it may well be supposed, 
none of his sudden identification 
of Ianthe. No; he quietly and 
with apparent coolness fell into 
his former way of life, having re- 
solved to await an opportunity for 
the interview which he had de- 
cided to have with the bewitching 
little actress. 
Meanwhile, as the theatre is the 


country editor’s customary lounge, 
he could hardly avoid dropping in 
occasionally. Indeed, after his first 
ebrious enthusiasm, it would have 
looked odd. But it was a cruel 
delight, watching the divine crea- 
ture of his dreams in the blaze of 


the footlights. The more he saw 
of her, the more certain he felt 
that she was indeed the charming 
cottager of Chessington. 

I need not narrate the various 
assaults to which Miss Ianthe 
Knollys was subjected. At 
Osierby’s, on a certain evening 
already foreshadowed, there some- 
how gathered a nice little party, 
of which Ianthe was the centre. 
Two or three of her theatric sisters 
were there; Fanny and Annie 
were there; the artillerymen were 
there. Montmorency the mag- 
nificent also came, with Mr. Ridley 
as guide, philosopher, and friend. 
And Blake was there. I suspect 
Mother Osierby knew who Blake 
was; but if so, she kept it a pro- 


found secret, and paid him ‘greater 
attention than even the two artil- 
lery men. As to Mr. Coker, she 
treated him rather haughtily; 
and would, I think, have insulted 
him, had she not been in mortal 
fear of his companion. Old women 
have always a great dread of 
editors. But Mr. Blake was very 
fine to-night: agreeable, but with 
a condescending aristocratic affa- 
bility. And, as he knew a great 
deal more of the world than any 
other man present, he quite out- 
shone even the magnificent Mont- 
morency. Ianthe could not quite 
understand him: She had, with 
theeumerring instinct of her sex, 
‘reckoned up’ all the others; but 
Mr. Blake puzzled her. That he 
could. be a nobleman’s gentleman 
did not occur to her, for he never 
dropped his h’s. 

Mr. Montmorency Coker’s some- 
what clumsy attempts at subse- 
quent courtship were very curtly 
disposed of. But Mr. Blake went 
back to Mount Sorel, and so ex- 
cited Lord Cecil’s curiosity that 
he—contrary to his astute valet’s 
advice—drove in a mail phaeton 
and pair to the young lady’s 
lodgings in the Polygon, sent up 
his card, and—was not received. 
Mr. Blake tried hard to dissuade 
him from that rash step. 

‘She won’t see you, my lord,’ 
said the sagacious servitor. ‘She 
wouldn’t if you were the Prince 
of Wales. She’s a lady. How she 
came upon the stage down here 
I don’t know; but she’s a lady, 
my lord, every inch.’ 

‘Hang it, Blake!’ said the im- 
patient young noble, who naturally 
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considered the feminine world 
made for people of his rank, ‘ how 
came she to sup at Osierby’s ?’ 

‘There’s not a bit of harm in 
that,’ said Blake. ‘I suppose it’s 
natural for actresses to want sup- 
per after the theatre. It’s a pity 
you didn’t take my advice, my 
lord.’ 

What Blake’s advice may have 
been, matters little; for the next 
morning Lord Cecil received a 
telegram from the Duke’s agent, 
telling him that he must at once 
appear before the constituency of 
Littlewick Parva: and, as his 
noble father, if irate, might stop 
the supplies, away went the em- 
bryo M.P., by express, to do what 
he called ‘ a deucedly disagreeable 
business.’ So Ianthe was freed 
from persecution in that quarter. 

Although Florence Maddyn had 
not his friend’s confidence, yet he 
quickly perceived that our hero 
had some sort of feeling towards 


Ianthe—whether he was attracted 


or repelled, it was hard to say. 
So one day, when Jack Oldgo 
announced his intention of giving 
some sort of evening entertain- 
ment to the élite of his company, 
together with a few patrons of the 
theatre, the editor observed to 
Launcelot— 

‘ Now, old fellow, you'll be able 
to see how the Knollys behave 
in private life.’ 

*I don’t think I shall go,’ said 
Launcelot. 

‘Nonsense, my boy! You know 
you’ve a sneaking fancy for the 
child. Talk to her, and be dis- 
enchanted.’ 

Of course Launcelot went. But, 
on the very morning of the party 
a curious coincidence occurred. 
One of his uncles, by profession a 
surgeon, had some years before 
retired from practice on a com- 
fortable fortune. Not by medical 
practice had that fortune been ac- 
quired : it had been left him by a 
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hypochondriacal old gentleman 
whose last years he had saga- 
ciously solaced with harmless 
draughts and pills of innocence. 
Mr. Arthur Lydiard had been 
living in Bath: but it occurred 
either to him or his wife that 
they might perhaps gét a footing 
among the country gentry if they 
went where their ‘antecedents’ 
were unknown. So they had 
bought a very nice little place— 
at Chessington. And, as of course 
their nephew’s wondrous fortune 
had ere this reached their ears— 
and as they had two daughters 
marriageable, and a third likely 
to be—what more reasonable 
and natural than that they should 
invite Launcelot to come and 
spend a week or two with his 
nearest relations? They felt truly 
affectionate towards him, I assure 
you. They selected for him the 
most comfortable bedroom in the 
house. They reminded each other, 
with some warmth, what a nice 
boy he was when they saw him 
last, and how kind they had always 
been to him. 

Launcelot, for his part, was not 
very strongly affected towards his 
uncle and aunt, who had tried to 
make a grocer of him. But a 
letter dated ‘Chessington’ struck 
him as curious. He felt as if it 
were prophetic of some momentous 
event. He left it unanswered, 
however, and went in the evening 
to Jack Oldgo’s. 

I will not describe the company 
collected by the worthy manager. 
Which are the oddest folk ; country 
actors, or the patrons of country 
actors? The beautiful Ianthe 
looked—at least in Launcelot 
Lydiard’s eyes—much too good 
for the rooms and for the people. 
Although there were long intervals 
during which this hero of mine 
laughed sardonically at his own 
infatuation, and even resolved to 
crush it down, there were briefer 
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intervals when it possessed him as 
fully as if he had been a mere boy. 
And this evening it came upon 
him with something like fury. As 
he watched Ianthe he perceived 
in every motion a delicacy and 
refinement peculiarly her own. 
Besides, there was a pathetic 
melancholy in her clear dark eyes, 
which seemed to indicate that 
she was the victim of an angry 
destiny. And. her likeness to his 
photograph was more and more 
confirmed by every glance. 

When somebody asked the editor 
of the ‘ Ottermouth Mail’ whether 
Jack Oldgo gave a good supper, 
that gentleman enthusiastically 
replied, ‘I believe you, my boy!’ 
It was Launcelot Lydiard’s for- 
tune to take Miss Knollys down 
to this elegant entertainment, 
wherein the Ottermouth confec- 
tioner had outdone himself. Laun- 
celot found the lady rather hungry 
and very conversible. She appre- 
ciated a lobster-salad of his mix- 
ture—few men could beat him at 
that; she also seemed to appre- 
ciate his conversation. She knew 
a great deal more about social and 
literary matters than most young 
dadies of her class. She was un- 
affected without audacity; while 
a kind of grave sadness seemed to 
tinge her converse, and even to 
mellow her momentary mirth. He 
got more in love with her every 
minute. 

If a man wants to interest a 
woman, he should talk either about 
herself or himself; perhaps a 
judicious mixture of both, which 
Launcelot attempted, is generally 
most successful. Mere gossip about 
other people never leads to any- 
thing. Launcelot tried to learn 
from the young lady how she 
liked acting; how long she had 
tried it; whether she meant to go 
upon the London stage, and much 
else of a similar sort. Her replies, 
though chiefly evasive, showed 
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that she did not dislike to talk 
about herself. Why should a 
charming girl object to a charming 
subject? In due time, Launcelot 
talked a little of his own affairs; 
confessed that he was a lonely 
widower; assured Ianthe that he 
was greatly puzzled to know what 
to do with himself, and had come 
to Ottermouth quite through the 
accident of meeting his friend 
Maddyn at an hotel. 

‘But it was a fortunate acci- 
dent,’ of course he continued, ‘ for 
it afforded me the pleasure of 
meeting you.’ 

Of this very common-place com- 
pliment, the lady took no notice, 
but simply asked him when he 
meant to leave. 

‘Champagne to Mr. Lydiard,’ 
interrupted Jack Oldgo’s hearty 
voice. ‘ You’re making no supper, 
sir.’ 

‘T’ll sing you a parody of “ The 
Groves of Blarney” after supper,’ 
said Florence Maddyn, who was 
growing effervescent— 


* Och, by St. Payther, 

Ottermouth Theayter 
Has the purtiest craythur, 
That my eyes have seen. 


‘Hold your row, young man,’ 
said Miss Shelton, the tragédienne, 
putting to his lips a tumbler of 
foaming bottled stout. 

‘I did think,’ said Launcelot to 
Miss Knollys, in reply, ‘of going 
on to Dublin with my friend 
Maddyn; but I have only this 
morning received an invitation 
from an uncle of mine, who lives 
in B——shire,—at Chessington, 
in fact.’ 

‘ Chessington ?’ she asked, in an 
eager whisper. 

* Give Miss Knollys some “ Char- 
lotte Russe,” Mr. Lydiard,’ said 
Jack Oldgo, at this juncture. ‘Or 
ice pudding: the ice pudding’s 
divine ; isn’t it, Miss Shelton ? 

‘ Exquisite!’ replied that young 
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lady, who was suffering the agonies 
of toothache from having taken 
too large a spoonful, and accom- 
panied her answer with a horribly 
tragical grimace. 

‘Yes, Chessington,’ he said. 
‘ A most picturesque little village.’ 

‘I have only been through it 
once or twice, but I shall be glad 
to see it again.’ 


‘Ireland, the land of the tameless and 


Tells to the nations in accents of 
thunder, 
She is their sister! her glory of old 

Filled the whole earth with the whis- 

pers of wonder,’ 
chanted Florence Maddyn. 

‘Champagne to Mr. Lydiard,’ 
said Jack Oldgo. 

Miss Shelton uttered a sound 
between a shriek and a groan, 
which would have made her for- 
tune in Ophelia. She had eaten 
more ice-pudding, and all her 
teeth were aching at once. 

‘What's the matter, my dear?’ 
asked the Irishman, effusively. 

‘This dreadful stuff has made 
my teeth ache,’ she exclaimed, 
piteously, pushing away her plate. 

Whereupon Maddyn again broke 
into song :— 

* Who in the world can sit 
To dine, or smoke, or study ? 
Who can life enjoy 
At all at all, when every 
Moment comes a fit 
That makes his senses muddy, 


And—luckless broth of a boy— 
Quite wakes him out of his reverie !’ 


‘Do you really intend to go to 
Chessington? asked Ianthe, ear- 
nestly. 

* Well, I think so,’ he replied. 
‘Can I be of any use to you there” 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. ‘I 
can hardly collect my thoughts. 
Will you come and see me to- 
morrow, about one o’clock? We 
can’t talk here.’ 

‘I will come with pleasure,’ he 
said. ‘ And if I can be of any use 
to you, rely on me.’ 
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Again, Florence Maddyn the 
irrepressible :— 
* Ay, by the altar and the hearth, by all 
the joys of home, 
By every sacred place of vow whereto 
our words may come, 
By the strong agony which gave the 
world a hope divine, 
By all the tenderest passions that round 
our spirits twine, 
By the deep love each true heart feels 
for one and one alone, 
We will not rest, or sheathe our swords, 
till tyranny’s o’erthrown ! 
We will not dream of other aims, or cast 
one glance aside, 
Till Ireland is an Island-queen upon her 
subject tide!’ 


‘Come, I say, Maddyn,’ said 
Lieutenant Nolan, ‘that won’t do. 
That’s sedition, you know. I shall 
have to order out the garrison if 
you brandish your blade in that 
frightful style. Be aisy, my boy.’ 

It is needless to dwell on the 
subsequent events of the evening. 
Florence Maddyn, on his return to 
the drawing-room, sat down to 
the piano and improvised a mar- 
vellous song—in the style of Theo- 
dore Hook—about the company 
and the supper. A series of cigars 
at the Royal calmed him down 
a little: and I am credibly in- 
formed that he was in bed by four 
o'clock. And so was Launcelot: 
but that impetuous young gentle- 
man, fagged as he was, could not 
sleep. ‘Ianthe knew something 
of Chessington; was eager about 
the village; wanted to see him on 
the subject. She must be the 
lady of the photograph. That 
was clear.’ 

Why should a sensible man of 
thirty-five or thereabout stay awake 
on such puerile pretext? Why 
indeed? ‘Curious fools’ may ask 
these absurd questions, but they 
are unanswerable. Any way, 
Launcelot Lydiard, of Glossop 
Grange, in the county of York, did 
this foolish thing, and turned out 
of bed at about eight disgusted with 
himself; and only recovered a 
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portion of his self-control after a 
plunge in the brine from a boat 
in Ottermouth Bay. 

You may be sure that he was 
singularly punctual at No. 17, 
Polygon at one o’clock. He had 
been afraid of his friend Maddyn’s 
turning up, and clinging to him 
so closely that he should be unable 
to shake him off. But the wise 
Irishman was not in love, and ac- 
cordingly slept; and when, after 
the momentous interview, Launce- 
lot, at about three P.m., went to his 
friend’s rooms, he found him in 
dressing-gown and slippers, be- 
moaning his acute cephalalgia, and 
thirstily imbibing ‘ B. & 8.” Luck- 
less poet! He’d have sacrificed 
all his ballads about the freedom 
of Erin to get rid of that splitting 
headache. 

Launcelot was too excited, too 
much in love, to have a headache. 
These vulgar ailments avoid lovers. 
Your Romeo is sword-proof, bullet- 
proof, wine-proof, ay, water-proof 
. . « for had he ever rheumatism 
when waiting in the pitiless pelt- 
ing rain beneath the balcony of 
Juliet? Surely Leander ought to 
have caught cold those vile nights 
crossing the Hellespont. 

Ianthe Knollys received Launce- 
lot cordially. There was never 
much coquetry in her nature, and 
she was on this occasion too much 
in earnest to be otherwise than 
natural. After the various re- 
marks about nothing which are 
a necessary prelude to any serious 
conversation, the lady said,— 

‘It is not very long since I left 
Chessington, Mr. Lydiard. I have 
lived there nearly all my life. My 
father died there.’ 

* You lived in a pretty cottage 
on the right, just where the river 
Chess crosses the road,’ said 
Launcelot. 

‘Yes. But how did you gness 
it? Poor papa died there, not 
quite a year ago. And then we 
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found we had nothing to live 
upon; and I, having always had 
a great fancy for the theatre, 
determined to try and be an actress. 
That’s my brief story, Mr. Lydiard. 
Do you think I shall ever suc- 
ceed ?” 

‘I think you are an excellent 
actress already.’ 

‘ Ah, but I want to be very suc- 
cessful—to make money. I don’t 
care about being a good actress. 
But I want to make money for 
the sake of my darling sister, who 
is . . . no, I mustn’t tell you.’ 

‘You will certainly succeed,’ 
said Launcelot. 

‘Oh! butitissoslow. I scarcely 
make enough now to dress myselr 
and live upon. You needn’t think 
I am going to beg of you,’ she 
said, with a merry smile. ‘I 
don’t want a farthing except what 
Iearn. But I have saved some- 
thing already, and I want to send 
it to my sister, and . . . I don’t 
know where she is.’ 

‘ Not know where she is!’ 

‘No. We quarrelled—for the 
very first time in all our lives,’ 
she said, trying hard not to cry— 
‘ because I would do what she 
didn’t approve, and she would do 
what I didn’t approve. And I 
don’t know where she is gone.’ 

‘You want me to try to find 
her? I will with pleasure.’ 

‘You mustn’t go making in- 
quiries that will set people talk- 
ing,’ said Ianthe. ‘But, as you 
really are going to Chessington, 
you may perhaps see her. And 
if you do, mind this—you mustn’t 
speak to her—not a word. You 
must only write to me and tell me 
where she is.’ 

‘ You may depend on my obedi- 
ence,’ said Launcelot. ‘But you 
spoke of her doing what you didn’t 
approve: in what position am I 
to look for her?” 

*O, I couldn’t tell you that—I 
couldn’t. If you find her, it must 
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be quite by chance. You are not 
to ask questions about her.’ 

‘ Another thing,’ said Launce- 
lot. ‘Is she older than you, or 
younger? How am I to know 
her?’ 

‘ Do you think you should know 
me again?’ asked Ianthe, rather 
archly. 

* That I certainly should.’ 

‘ Well, we are exactly alike. We 
are twins. There is only one 
little, little bit of difference be- 
tween us, which nobody could find 
out. When I’ve accidentally caught 
sight of myself in a long glass, 
I’ve often thought it was poor 
dear Rosa.’ 

‘ That’s a pretty satisfactory 
guide,’ said Launcelot, laughing. 
‘And the young lady’s name is 
Rosa ?” 

‘Rosalind, sir. But you may 
not find her under her own name. 
Now my name is Ianthe, but it 
isn’t Knollys.’ 

‘No,’ he said, with a sudden 
impulse: ‘ Murray.’ 

‘How did you know it?’ she 
asked, with extreme eagerness. ‘ I 
haven’t told a creature. I didn’t 
want anybody to know.’ 

‘ And I won’t teil anybody,’ said 
Launcelot. ‘ But you forget that 
I said I had been at Chessington, 
and seen the pretty place you lived 
in. Of course it’s quite natural I 
should have heard a Mr. Murray 
lived there.’ 

‘Of course,’ she said. ‘ But 
you frightened me. Poor dear papa!’ 

* Tell me,’ he said, ‘ what is the 
very slight difference which you 
say exists between you and your 
sister ?” 

‘No, you must find it out when 
you see her, if you ever do see her.’ 

But Launcelot entreated, as if 
really it was a matter of pro- 
digious importance to him; and 
so Miss Ianthe Knollys at length 
confessed that it consisted in a very 
tiny mole which she, the fair 
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Ianthe, had at the corner of her 
left eyebrow. And she pointed it 
out to him with a graceful motion 
of her little finger, whose rosy tip 
rested upon it for a moment, and 
then descended over her curving 
cheek to the prettiest lips in the 
world. 

‘And when shall you go to 
Chessington?’ she asked. 

‘In a few days. MayI call to 
take leave of you?’ 

‘No; don’t come here again. I 
am very glad to have seen you, 
and I shall be very glad if you can 
send me any news of my darling. 
But don’t come again, please.’ 

‘Two such creatures!’ said 
Launcelot to himself, as he walked 
from the Polygon towards. the 
Royal. ‘I should hardly have 
thought it possible, by George! 
Which of them was it, I wonder?’ 

He had been too cautious to 
say a word to Ianthe about the 
photograph. He did not know, 


. now, whether he ought to be in 


love with Ianthe or Rosalind. 
He rather hoped it might be the 
latter, for he did not particularly 
like the idea of marrying an 
actress——though I believe they 
make capital wives. But, as 
Ianthe had dismissed him, and as 
his shortest way of cultivating 
the acquaintance of either sister 
would be to find Rosalind, he 
determined to make an early start 
for Chessington. So he wrote at 
once to Mr. Arthur Lydiard, sig- 
nifying his intention. 

Then he re-examined his pre- 
cious photograph. But how to 
discover whether there was a mole 
at the end of the left eyebrow 
of that Lilliputian likeness. He 
went to an optician and bought 
a strong lens and some mag- 
nesium wire. He pored over the 
portrait till his eyes ached: but 
whether there was or was not a 
mole he could not discover. He 
could see none, certainly. 
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Next day he received by post 
a delicate little note, containing 
these words : 

‘Mind, you must not speak to 
R.; if you do, she will run away 
altogether, and I shall never see 
her again. Mind, I depend upon 
you. Burn this, and don’t an- 
swer it. 

wf AS Sy 

He did not answer it, and he 

did not burn it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LIONEL MURRAY’S DAUGHTERS. 


Chessington is one of the plea- 
santest villages in England. No 
one who has not wandered into 
parts of the country as yet un- 
visited by the rail can imagine 
the extreme yet diverse beauty of 
its numerous villages. Where, I 
wonder, is the spot whereof the 
Laureate writes : 

* Whom but Maud should I meet 

Last night, when the sunset burned 


On the blossomed gable-ends 
At the head of the village street.’ 


What a beautiful village was 
Dawlish before Brunel ran the 
railway right across its quaint old 
street, where a rivulet runs be- 
twixt lawns to the sea! Beau- 
tiful still is Troutbeck, mile-long 
village in the lake region, where 
Coleridge has quenched his thirst 
at the Mortal Man inn. But 
Chessington is hard to beat. 

The little River Chess, very clear, 
and alive with trout, runs through 
the village, which seems to have 
grown to the windings of the 
sinuous stream. Very old are 
some of the half-timbered houses 
which have found for themselves 
snug places in the curves of the 
margin. Every corner has its 
house and orchard and garden: 
but every house seems to have its 
idiosyncrasy, as if it had grown 
up specially to fit that particular 
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corner. And the Chess is a vari- 
able river. At one point its bed, 
being narrow, is crossed by a 
ricketty wooden bridge; at another 
it grows wider, shallower, and the 
Chessington maidens have a chance 
of showing their ankles in pass- 
ing the stepping-stones. A foot- 
bridge again crosses it at the 
bottom of the hill, close to the 
Marden Arms; butgfor vehicles 
there is only a ford. 

At this village of Chessington, 
in the picturesque cottage which 
Edward Goddard photographed, 
there dwelt at that period one Mr. 
Lionel Murray, father of twin 
daughters by his second wife. 
His first left him no children, 
but left him a life-interest in some 
funded property worth about two 
hundred a year—which at his 
death would pass to her family. 
He was a second time a widower, 
and lived in quiet fashion on this 
small income, with slight addi- 
tions from desultory dilettante 
literary work. He was a man 
designed by nature to sit in the 
bay-window of an old library and 
write lazy marginalia on his 
favourite authors. He loved old 
English literature; and he had a 
pretty quaintness in his style; 
if writing on any subject, he would 
take entirely a different view from 
the rest of the world. He was 
a middle-sized man, slight, with 
high forehead and pale com- 
plexion and large noticeable eyes. 
Wholly unfit for business of any 
sort, it may well be imagined that 
he had no special ideas about edu- 
cating his daughters. He left 
them alone. 

He was the tenderest of fathers, 
as he had been of husbands. He 
was wont with a melancholy smile 
to quote the old episcopal jest 
that his wives had died from want 
of contradiction. He was inca- 
pable of contradicting anybody. 
He abhorred argument. He loved 
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tranquil reverie upon his lawn in 
the sunshine, with blossoms fall- 
ing upon the leaves of some tall 
folio open on his knees, and his 
two girls gaily wasting their happy 
hours within his sight. Con- 
cerning the future of these two 
children he had no thought. The 
notion that when he died they 
would be thrown upon the world 
without a friend had never en- 
tered his unworldly brain. 

But it was destined to do so. 
A certain female cousin of his, 
an elderly maiden lady with an 
income much smaller than his 
own, deemed it her duty to re- 
monstrate with him—and indeed 
invited herself to Chessington pur- 
posely to lecture him about it. 
The excellent woman had the best 
intentions, but she made Lionel 
Murray very miserable. However, 
acting on her advice, immediately 
on her departure he started for 
London, with intent to insure his 
life. 

He found it impracticable. He 
discovered that he was suffering 
from disease of the heart, which 
might kill him at any moment. 
To Lionel Murray, who looked 
on the future world rather with 
curiosity than dread, the announce- 
ment would have brought no dis- 
tress— but for his daughters. 
Awake to the position in which 
they were placed, he knew no rest. 
What could he do for them? 
What indeed could he do for 
himself? The doctors assured 
him that if he kept his mind 
tranquil, and avoided all annoy- 
ance, he might live many a good 
year yet. How often do doctors 
prescribe a quiet mind and gene- 
rous living to those whom poverty 
prevents from knowing either one 
or the other! Poor Murray’s tran- 
quillity was gone—he could only 
think of the terrible friendlessness 
of his girls iri the days to come: 
he could no longer read his beloved 
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books, or jot down those quaint 
essays which had found a pecu- 
liar audience. Till that time he 
might have said with Words- 
worth— 
*My whole life I have lived in pleasant 
thought, 
As if life’s business were a summer 


mood ; 
As if all needful things would come un- 
sought, 

To genial faith, still rich in geniab 

good.’ 

But now had come to him a time 
of torture unutterable. He bore 
his grief in silence. His daughters 
saw the change, but could not 
learn from him its cause. He 
found no comfort even in prayer. 
His whole time was filled with 
remorse that he had not thought 
of his duty to his children when 
it might have been easily fulfilled. 
Now, he could do nothing. 

We have already met Ianthe 
Murray at Ottermouth. Although 
she and Rosalind were so closely 
in person they differed 
widely in character. Ianthe was 
all energy. She had attained, 
unaided, considerable accomplish- 
ments. She sang like a nightin- 
gale, and played the piano with 
much taste, and had taught her- 
self to draw a little and to dance 
a little. She had a special fancy 
for acting, and built many a chd- 
teau d’Espagne, whose foundation 
was her own success upon the 
stage. And she contrived to in- 
fect Rosalind, for a while, with 
her own caprice: so that in their 
gay garden-hours they would often 
recite together scenes from ‘ As 
You Like It,’ or some other choice 
comedy. 

But Rosalind’s was quite another 
type uf character. The girl dwelt 
in Dreamland. Her temperament 
was passively poetic, and she 
turned into visions what her sister 
longed to turn into action. She 
felt, when she opened the page 
of the mighty Enchanter, as if 
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she were wandering in Arden’s 
forest, or watching with those terri- 
fied sentinels on the windy battle- 
ments of Elsinore. She travelled 
with ‘heavenly Una’ through 
Edmund Spenser’s magic realm. 
There came to her none of Ianthe’s 
desire for representing to others 
the thoughts which delighted her: 
it sufficed to her to receive what 
was told by the mighty masters 
of music and myth. Nature and 
poetry were enough for her. 

The twin sisters loved each 
other none the less for this con- 
trast of temperament. Ianthe bor- 
rowed depth from Rosalind, and 
Rosalind vivacity from Ianthe. 
And their life, in the company 
of that tender, thoughtless father 
of theirs, was quiet, but happy. 
They had no society. If the 
young aristocrats of the county 
ever noticed them in their wan- 
derings it was with some such 
reflection as ‘ Deuced pretty girls! 
Pity they can’t afford to dress 
properly!’ They knew, of course, 
many of the homelier, humbler 
villagers, but they were their own 
only friends. The excellent female 
relative already mentioned had 
told their father that they were 
growing up ‘more like wild colts 
than young ladies.’ And, indeed, 
if Ianthe and Rosalind had re- 
ceived the inestimable advantage 
of a polite education at Miss 
Backboard’s Seminary, they would 
have been very different girls . . . 
and the present writer would not 
have written their history. 

After all, though, if one con- 
siders the worldly chances of these 
two poor children, they ought to 
have been sent to school and edu- 
cated for governesses. This la- 
mentable truth I admit. But 
Lionel Murray thought no more 
of this than of insuring his life; 
and so, when the dread reality was 
forced upon him, he saw that he 
could leave the daughters whom 
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he loved nothing to live upon, and 
that they were incapable of earning 
a livelihood. 

How can I describe the sorrow 
which fell upon the pleasant cot- 
tage at Chessington, heretofore so 
tranquilly joyous? Lionel Murray 
fell into a restless melancholy. 
For him there was no solace in old 
folios, in the sweet summer air, in 
the song of innumerable birds 
amid the branches. He wandered 
from room to room, from the house 
to the garden and back again, 
from morning to night. To ‘ out- 
watch the bear’ had been his fre- 
quent custom, but now his mid- 
night hours were wholly sleepless. 
And his daughters, unable to guess 
what trouble lay at his heart, could 
make no attempt to comfort him. 
Their merry voices no longer rang 
amid the boskage of the lawns; 
perplexity made them mute. 

This state of things did not last 
long. Never the possessor of much 
physical strength, Lionel Murray 
was exhausted by his mental 
struggle. He became gradually 
unable to gratify his restlessness 
by moving from place to place, and 
spent almost his whole time in his 
favourite chair in the window of 
his book-room—.it was never called 
a library. Doubtless it would at 
this time have done him much 
good to have given his confidence 
to his children. But in his re- 
morse he felt like a criminal in 
their presence, and dared not con- 
fess his crime. If Rosalind and 
Ianthe had only known the source 
of his mute distress, their love 
would have yielded him relief, and 
perchance their young and vigorous 
natures would have cheered him 
into making some effort. For his 
was, in truth, no hopeless case. A 
man entirely devoid of extrava- 
gance, he might have saved even 
from his narrow income, and was 
not without capacities for increas- 
ing it. 
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But this was not to be. He 
unwisely took no counsel, even 
with his children. And one morn- 
ing he was found dead in his bed, 
no one ever knowing what sudden 
spasm of grief broke the golden 
bowl. 

It is too often the tendency of 
men rather above the common 
level of intellect to isolate them- 
selves. It is most unwise. They 
shut themselves up, snails in a 
literary shell, and shrink from 
contact with the world without. 
Such men lose much, and do much 
harm. They never understand 
their own fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, sons and 
daughters. Wrapt up in their 
own small selves, they gradually 
become too weak and hectic to 
venture into the free air of the 
world. If they have wives, they 
usually separate themselves from 
them after a while on the ground 
of incompatibility of temper. They 
would like to pass their lives in a 
library chair, half asleep, yet fully 
persuaded that they are doing the 
world some service by their torpid 
lucubrations. 

Not of this mould is the great 
original writer. His principle is 

‘Homo sum: nihil humani a me alie- 

num puto.” 


He is an essential integral part of 
the life of the world; actor, yet 
constant spectator; himself a mi- 
crocosm. Wheresoever he finds 
himself he is with his kinsfolk. 
He is at home as the sunshine is 
at home. Meet him on the crowded 
stair of a Belgravian mansion, 
amid splendid swells with hair 
centrally parted and lovely ladies 
n whose superb adornment one 
can only guess the latent Venus, 
and he does not enfold himself in 
mysterious isolation. Not at all; 
he is one of the crowd; his hair 
and his hat are just like Lord 
Verisopht’s; he talks the cham- 
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pagne foam of Piccadilly to Lady 
Veriphast. He is nocynic or sati- 
rist, but reflects what he sees; 
and next morning, the perception 
having been filtered through the 
mysterious sieve of sleep, he will 
make excellent good use of all that 
he has seen and heard. 

Well, meet him down in Loam- 
shire, where the peasantry have a 
bovine look, and appear autoch- 
thonic, sons of the heavy clay that 
clings to their heavier boots. 
There, with jerkin succinct and 
gaitered leg, with lordly hound to 
follow him, and useful cudgel in 
his fist, he is at home among the 
bucolic population. They have 
brains, I assure you, stolid as they 
seem; they have actual ideas, 
though it takes long to bring them 
to the surface. Thither he brings 
them, however. Homo est. He 
hath the master-key to all the 
multitudinous doors, gates, hatch 
and trap ways, posterns and slid- 
ing-panels of humanity; he is not 
to be shut out; the infinite mind 
of man, infinitesimally divided, 
lies open before him. Look at 
our beloved Shakespeare—with a 
clown, a gravedigger, a desert- 
islander before him. He knows 
them all. They are his kin. 7. . 
but he is chief of the clan. 

Not of this supreme order was 
Lionel Murray. As I have said, 
he was an essayist, a writer of 
marginalia. Books were his world. 
He married twice, you will urge, 
and marriage is surely an act of 
volition. Not so in Lionel Mur- 
ray’s case. Two ladies succes- 
sively had chosen to take posses- 
sion of him. One had left him 
two hundred a year, and the other 
had left him two daughters: 
better for him perhaps if he had 
never had either the girls or the 
annuity. Still, there is no ques- 
tion that poor Murray was de- 
signed to be of some service or 
other to the human race. His 
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curious little essays, full of para- 
dox and subtlety, which may be 
traced here and there in old re- 
views and magazines, show at 
least that the man found fresh 
grooves of thought, and used them 
in unique fashion. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ACTRESS AND ANCILLA. 


At the death of Lionel Murray 
there came upon the two girls a 
terrible revelation. They were 
penniless. The person to whom 
their father’s small property passed, 
a@ prosperous London tradesman, 
contented himself with advising 
them to sell the books and furni- 
ture, and to go into situations. 
This advice they took perforce. 
They found a humble lodging for a 
brief time at Chessington, with a 
kind-hearted old woman who had 
been their laundress, and remained 
there while the cottage was dis- 
mantled, and its contents pur- 
chased by strangers. They kept 
nothing; though chairs and tables 
and pictures, but, above all, old 
oft-read books, were as dear to 
them almost as friends. Poor 
children, they had no friends now. 
When the sale was over, and the 
pitying auctioneer had paid them 
what it produced, and they saw 
the empty rooms, the trampled 
lawn, the broken branches of 
shrubs, the disfiguring straw of 
the packers, they turned away 
from their little Eden with scarce 
less sorrow than Eve from hers in 
the far beginning of the world’s 
long trouble. They went into the 
churchyard, where their father 
slept, and sought the solace of 
tears. 

Why? why? is the bitter in- 
quiry of many a human. creature 
when suffering. And who has not 
seen creatures of a lower type 
making the same mute inquiry 
with their eyes? In truth, it is 
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unanswerable. There are two 
theories of the world: choose. 
One makes it a vast machine, 
moving blindly in an unalterable 
groove, driven by an unappeasable 
fate, deaf to all imploring voices, 
dumb, and devoid of articulate 
utterance. This is the scientific 
view. The other, which I un- 
scientifically prefer, makes the 
world, in its creation and move- 
ment, the work of ‘our Father ’— 
the work of One who unites in 
perfection power and wisdom and 
love. On either theory, it is vain 
for the sufferer, vain for the victim 
of injustice, vain for him who 
struggles to succeed yet always 
fails, to ask—why? I fear my 
poor little twin heroines did so, 
nevertheless. But their grief was 
interrupted by the arrival of that 
good old woman, Mrs. Crocombe, 
their ex-laundress and present 
protectress, who insisted on their 
coming home and having some tea. 
‘ Home’ and ‘ tea’ were right com- 
fortable words to the poor chil- 
dren, even from the lips of an old 
washerwoman. 

But the question had to be 
decided, what they were to do. 
Their father’s small effects had not 
produced a very large sum. They 
must work, it was clear. Ianthe 
made up her mind very promptly. 
She would be an actress. She felt 
that for such an occupation she 
had natural gifts. She announced 
this at once to her sister, who... 
decidedly disapproved. 

For Rosalind felt in no way 
disposed to take the world by 
storm. She longed to shrink into 
a quiet corner, and, somehow or 
other, manage to live. She enter- 


tained vague dread of the wicked- 
ness and peril of that charmed 
arena which enticed Ianthe. So 
on this matter there was an imme- 
diate divergence of opinion between 
the sisters. And Ianthe naturally 
asked Rosalind, since 


she so 
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curious little essays, full of para- 
dox and subtlety, which may be 
traced here and there in old re- 
views and magazines, show at 
least that the man found fresh 
grooves of thought, and used them 
in unique fashion. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ACTRESS AND ANCILLA. 


At the death of Lionel Murray 
there came upon the two girls a 
terrible revelation. They were 
penniless. The person to whom 
their father’s small property passed, 
a@ prosperous London tradesman, 
contented himself with advising 
them to sell the books and furni- 
ture, and to go into situations. 
This advice they took perforce. 
They found a humble lodging for a 
brief time at Chessington, with a 
kind-hearted old woman who had 
been their laundress, and remained 
there while the cottage was dis- 
mantled, and its contents pur- 
chased by strangers. They kept 
nothing; though chairs and tables 
and pictures, but, above all, old 
oft-read books, were as dear to 
them almost as friends. Poor 
children, they had no friends now. 
When the sale was over, and the 
pitying auctioneer had paid them 
what it produced, and they saw 
the empty rooms, the trampled 
lawn, the broken branches of 
shrubs, the disfiguring straw of 
the packers, they turned away 
from their little Eden with scarce 
less sorrow than Eve from hers in 
the far beginning of the world’s 
long trouble. They went into the 
churchyard, where their father 
slept, and sought the solace of 
tears. 

Why? why? is the bitter in- 
quiry of many a human creature 
when suffering. And who has not 
seen creatures of a lower type 
making the same mute inquiry 
with their eyes? In truth, it is 
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unanswerable. There are two 
theories of the world: choose. 
One makes it a vast machine, 


moving blindly in an unalterable 
groove, driven by an unappeasable 
fate, deaf to all imploring voices, 
dumb, and devoid of articulate 
utterance. This is the scientific 
view. The other, which I un- 
scientifically prefer, makes the 
world, in its creation and move- 
ment, the work of ‘our Father ’— 
the work of One who unites in 
perfection power and wisdom and 
love. On either theory, it is vain 
for the sufferer, vain for the victim 
of injustice, vain for him who 
struggles to succeed yet always 
fails, to ask—why? I fear my 
poor little twin heroines did so, 
nevertheless. But their grief was 
interrupted by the arrival of that 
good old woman, Mrs. Crocombe, 
their ex-laundress and present 
protectress, who insisted on their 
coming home and having some tea. 
‘Home’ and ‘ tea’ were right com- 
fortable words to the poor chil- 
dren, even from the lips of an old 
washerwoman. 

But the question had to be 
decided, what they were to do. 
Their father’s small effects had not 
produced a very large sum. They 
must work, it was clear. Ianthe 
made up her mind very promptly. 
She would be an actress. She felt 
that for such an occupation she 
had natural gifts. She announced 
this at once to her sister, who... 
decidedly disapproved. 

For Rosalind felt in no way 
disposed to take the world by 
storm. She longed to shrink into 
a quiet corner, and, somehow or 
other, manage to live. She enter- 
tained vague dread of the wicked- 
ness and peril of that charmed 
arena which enticed Ianthe. So 
on this matter there was an imme- 
diate divergence of opinion between 
the sisters. And Ianthe naturally 
asked Rosalind, since she so 
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strongly objected to this particular 
line of life, what she herself pro- 

to do. And Rosalind was 
obliged to confess that she did not 
know. 

She thought, poor child, of being 
&@ governess; but soon discovered 
that she did not possess the en- 
dowments necessary for even a 
nursery governess. JIanthe had 
educated herself in certain accom- 
plishments: Rosalind’s taste lay 
otherwhere, and she might safely 
have claimed to know a great deal 
more of sound English literature 
than most young ladies. But 
sound English literature is an un- 
marketable article. Knowledge of 
French verbs and ‘ the scales’ and 
compound division would have 
been far more useful. Rosalind 
really did not see what she could 
do with herself. 

The two sisters, to use Ianthe’s 
own phrase, quarreled about what 
they should do. They had quar- 
reled often and often before, of 


course. They had gone to the 
length, I believe, of slapping one 
another, on the question whether 


Coleridge or Shelley was the 
greatest poet. The feminine nature 
is not all milk and sugar, as some 
people would have us believe; and 
Shakspeare’s chief fault seems to 
be that, except when painting fe- 
male fiends, like Lady Macbeth 
and Goneril and Regan, he makes 
his heroines a trifle too amiable. 
My own opinion is, after some 
years’ experience of the world, 
that too great amiability is not a 
universal failing with women. 
The difference between Lionel 
Murray’s daughters at this point 
was, that Ianthe had made up her 
mind, and that Rosalind couldn’t 
make up her mind. Ianthe would 
be an actress. She had somehow 
or other found out the name and 
address of a theatrical agent, and 
she lost no time in communicating 
with him. He advised her to 
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come to London, that he might 
ascertain what she could do. 
Heartily believing in her own ca- 
pacity—having full faith indeed 
that she was going to make a for- 
tune for herself and her sister— 
the dauntless child went off to 
town. Rosalind implored her to 
give it up, but her passionate en- 
treaty was vain. JIanthe knew 
herself the ‘'foredestined successor 
of Sarah Siddons and Helen Faucit. 
She left her weaker sister, and 
went to London; she kept herself, 
by force and purity of character, 
free from all soil; she impressed 
the incredulous agent with a sense 
of her capacity to do something, 
after a little training. And, after 
long waiting, after sad experience 
of that ‘hope deferred’ which 
breaks down all but the strongest, 
she had her reward, such as it 
was. Jack Oldgo, in town for the 
purpose of collecting a ‘scratch’ 
company, was struck by her won- 


erful beauty, her energy, her un- 


trained power, and offered her an 
engagement. She was a happy 
girl when she got into the second- 
class carriage for Ottermouth. 
Happy, that is to say, compara- 
tively. Her experience of 
* The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy 
takes,’ 
had brushed the bloom from her 
spirit. She was dauntless as ever, 
yet no longer the gay creature who 
took the world easily, and never 
believed in failure. The career she 
had chosen had lost half its romance 
already. It was her resolve to 
conquer success, but she no longer 
looked forward with girlish delight 
to the blaze of the footlights. 

And another thing which caused 
her extreme discontent was the 
astonishing behaviour of her sister. 
They had parted anything but 
amicably, Rosalind being in real 
terror as to the results of Ianthe’s 
daring. About a week after the 
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latter had reached London, Rosa- 
lind wrote to say that she was 
going as nursery-governess at a 
farmhouse at Ashwold, afew miles 
from Chessington. It was a heavy 
business for her. She found her- 
self required to teach things that 
she did not know—to keep in 
order half a dozen young rustics, 
male and female, who cared for no 
remonstrance short of what their 
father called ‘a clout i’ the ear,’ 
the which -Rosalind’s light hand 
was ill-adapted to administer—and 
to perform many menial offices, 
which it seemed natural to the 
farmer’s wife to require, but which 
to the unfortunate governess were 
strange indeed. She struggled very 
hard to maintain her position, but 
at last her health gave way; and 
so, some time before Ianthe had 
obtained her Ottermouth engage- 
ment, Rosalind was back at old 
Mrs. Crocombe’s lodgings. 

Then, in very humble mood, she 
decided that she was fit for no- 
thing except domestic service. She 
would try to get a place as lady’s- 
maid or parlour-maid. She could 
dress hair: had she not set in 
various array Ianthe’s abundant 
tresses? She could dust rooms, 
and clean plate and glass and 
china, and do the finest possible 
needlework. Surely such a posi- 
tion as this would be open to her. 
She wrote to her sister about it, 
and Ianthe was extremely indig- 
nant. Ianthe thought an actress 
a queen, and a parlour-maid a serf. 
She inflicted on Rosalind a very 
sharp letter indeed, severely blam- 
ing her—the daughter of a gentle- 
man—for stooping to such degra- 
dation. She (Ianthe) would rather 
starve. 

The man who advised his son 
‘never to put his name to paper’ 
was thinking of accommodation 
bills. But the apophthegm might 
be extended to letters, especially 
when they pass between members 


of the same family. I have heard 
a person defend the practice of 
writing objurgatory letters on the 
ground that you can put on paper 
what you would not like to say to 
a man’s face. It is a most in- 
jurious practice; and we have to 
thank Sir Rowland Hill for its 
growth in late years. When you 
had to pay a shilling in order to 
send a string of clever imperti- 
nences to your best friend, you 
thought twice before doing it. 
Perhaps if letter-writing should 
be generally superseded by tele- 
graph we may have an improve- 
ment. It is not easy to give a 
man an elegant and caustic ac- 
count of all his weak points in 
twenty words. 

Posalind was very much hurt 
by Ianthe’s letter. The bitter 
words in the fine Italian hand 
were hard to bear. Poor Rosa 
thought she had quite as much 
respect as her sister for their 
father’s memory; and she knew 
that in proposing to become a 
servant she was only anxious to 
make her living honestly, which 
she saw no other way to do; and, 
to tell the truth, she had not quite 
so high an idea of the dignity of 
actresses as Miss Ianthe seemed 
to have. She replied very humbly 
and tearfully, but very resolutely ; 
she defended herself, without at- 
tacking her sister; and her harsh- 
est remark was, that as Ianthe 
seemed ashamed of her, it would 
perhaps be well that she should 
not know what became of her. 
It was just at this time that 
Tanthe’s sudden engagement by 
Jack Oldgo occurred to unsettle 
her arrangements: so she did not 
write again to Rosalind until she 
reached Ottermouth. And then, 
she received no answer. 

Each sister had her own special 
form of pride. Ianthe was proud 
of being an’artist; really thought 
that of omne quod exit in ess actress 























was the best; would rather have 
been triumphant actress than for- 
tunate princess. Rosalind’s pride 
was in her self-abasement; if, 
from no fault of hers, she was 
incapable of doing what is com- 
monly thought lady-like work, 
she would seek work at a lower 
level; nor did she conceive that 
she should be any the less a lady 
though she had to kneel and brush 
a carpet, though she became the 
slave of a bell. I leave casuists 
to decide whether pride of intel- 
lect or pride of self-sacrifice is the 
worse. I have only to say that 
the two sisters, divergent at this 
point, managed to quarrel about 
it, and that when Ianthe was 
delighting the playgoers of Otter- 
mouth, Rosalind was doing her 
very best to fulfil a parlour-maid’s 
onerous duties. 

Herein old Mrs. Crocombe could 
give her tangible aid. That ex- 
cellent washerwoman had cleansed 
and laid in lavender the linen of 
Chessington gentility for years 
untold. Of course our Rosalind 
had no idea of matriculating at 
Chessington, where she was to 
some extent known, where at least 
her existence had been slightly 
noticed. But the laundress doubted 
not to find her employment some- 
where in the neighbourhood. 

So, while Ianthe, as I have said, 
was at Ottermouth comparing the 
reality of the stage with its romance 
as upbuilt in her girlish brain, 
Rosalind—violently separated from 
dreams of Sidnean knighthood, 
Spenserian ladyhood, the wondrous 
Shakespearian world—had gone 
out to service. 

Yet perhaps it is wrong to say 
that our little Rosalind was alto- 
gether severed from the high 
Shakespearian dream. For her 
favourite drama—may be, by rea- 
son of her name—was ‘As You 
Like It;’ and I fancy she was half 
in love with Orlando, and would 
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have rejoiced to meet his twin- 
brother of the nineteenth century. 
Hence she had heard of 

‘The constant service of the antique 

world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for 

meed,’ 

and had an idea in her untaught 
young brain that there can be no 
dishonour in even menial service, 
if rightly performed. Absurd, we 
all know, in these dainty days. 
Your lady-love, my dear sir, is of 
the finest porcelain, and her little 
camériste is of some inferior clay ; 
yet, if one could disentangle the 
labyrinthine meshes of genealogy, 
better blood might be found in 
servant than in mistress. English 
society is curiously fluent: every 
now and then the son of an inr- 
keeper or pawnbroker becomes 
premier or primate, or makes mil- 
lions as contractor or stockjobber ; 
and so the daughters or grand- 
daughters of servant girls are 
landed safely on the aristocratic 
or plutocratic platform, and their 
fair young fingers know no toil, 
and their delicate cheeks are care- 
fully sheltered from the winds of 
heaven. Cheirologists know that 
it takes many generations to con- 
fer patrician form upon the fingers. 
Alas! it takes only a few weeks 
of hard work—scrubbing floors, 
you know, and blacking grates— 
to destroy the beauty of the fairest 
hand that ever was kissed. I fear 
Rosalind Murray did not think of 
that. 

She was unfit to be a governess, 
as we have seen; she had not that 
diluted omniscience which the ad- 
vertisements require. I wonder, 
by the way, when we shall get rid 
of governesses altogether, by sound 
scientific arrangements for the edu- 
cation of girls. The Americans 
are far before us in this matter. 
They found colleges for girls on a 
superb scale, and teach them things 
worth their knowing. Our fore- 
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fathers were wiser than we: the 
educative endowments they de- 
signed for both sexes have in many 
cases been monopolised by the 
boys. Why, in the modern orphan 
asylum, which is one of the most 
unsatisfactory forms of the charity 
of to-day, twice as many boys as 
girls are admitted. Can any good 
reason be given for this? 

The modern governess is de- 
cidedly a most unsatisfactory phe- 
nomenon. That she knows nothing 
and can teach nothing va sans dire. 
She is pestered to death by her 
pupils; she is very much in the 
way of her employers; and she 
has to lead a life of comfortless 
isolation which is good for nobody 
—and must be very bad indeed for 
a young woman. In the drawing- 
room she feels she is not wanted ; 
she cannot condescend to the ser- 
vants’ hall. Modern interfusion 
of families tends to a greater sepa- 
ration of classes; distinction of 


blood operates only in society's 
upper sphere, operates faintly even 
there; and the antique fashion of 
a household wherein the master 
and mistress and their dependents 
and servants were in friendly in- 
tercourse has vanished, and is 
wholly irrecoverable. As we can- 
not go back, let us go forward, and 
educate our daughters sensibly, 
and abolish the governess. 
Rosalind Murray, feeling her- 
self unfit to be a governess, would 
not continue the imposture. Not 
all young ladies are so conscien- 
tious. Very few of them would 
face the bitter business of domestic 
servitude as did Rosalind. It was 
not wholly courage on her part, 
though she was as courageous as 
a little girl need be; it was a kind 
of childlike faith that the world 
would not cruelly ill-treat her, and 
that she would get her desert by- 
and-by. Let us see whether her 
presentiment was truthful. 


SPRING. 


A FRAGMENT. 


PRING! spring! with its light and life once more; 
Spring in the heart—full of love, as in days of yore. 


Melt, winter snows; dry, bitter tears ; 
Set again thy beauty on the roll of years. 


Spring! Spring ! 


* * 


A thousand welcomes at thy feet we fling— 


A thousand memories of the joys of Spring ! 























RECOLLECTIONS BY J. R. PLANCHE. 


CHAPTERIL 


‘I ran it through, even from my boyish 


days, 
To the very moment that he bade me 
tell it.’ Othello, Act i. 


T is well-nigh forty years ago 

since I wrote the following re- 
ply to a young friend who, on the 
part of a few gentlemen, had re- 
quested me to furnish them with 
some particulars respecting my 
‘birth, parentage, and education, 
life, character, and behaviour,’ for 
the purpose of a memoir in a new 
serial they had projected, but 
which came to grief before the 
article was in type. 


‘Dear W . 

‘What do your friends 
mean by keeping me thus in con- 
stant fear of “my life?” Let 
them take it. I will lay it down 
for you with pleasure (on paper) 
as far as I can recollect it. I 
was so young when I was born 
that I scarcely remember that cir- 
cumstance, but I believe I made 
my first appearance in Old Bur- 
lington Street, Burlington Gardens, 
on the 27th of February, 1796, 
about the time the farce begins at 
the Haymarket, that is, shortly 
after one o’clock in the morning. 
I was received with considerable 
approbation by an indulgent au- 
dience, “ fit though few,” and with 
the help of new dresses and deco- 
rations became in due time a very 
respectable representative of Little 
Pickle in “The Spoiled Child.” 
My parents were first cousins and 
French refugees. I had scarcely 
got over the measles before I was 
attacked by a violent “ cacoéthes 
scribendi,” and at the age of ten 
had perpetrated several “Odes,” 
VOL. XIX.—NO. CXII. 








“Sonnets,” &. An “ Address to 
the Spanish Patriots” particularly 
was, as well as I can remember, 
really terrible to listen to. In the 
meantime the education I had re- 
ceived from a kind and accom- 
plished mother, whom I unfortu- 
nately lost before I was nine years 
old, was imperfected at a boarding- 
school, where I was untaught the 
French I spoke fluently as a child, 
and made to resemble Shakespeare 
in the solitary particular of “know- 
ing little Latin and less Greek.” 
Before I was fourteen I worried 
myself home, and the important 
question was propounded of what 
was to be done with me. I hada 
playmate in an attorney’s office, 
and therefore wished to be a law- 
yer. I was fond of drawing, and 
therefore desired to be an artist. 
I liked cricket, too, uncommonly, 
and was no mean batter or bowler ; 
but it did not appear that I could 
get a living as a long-stop or make 
a fortune in a few innings; and 
my father, who had known what 
it was to be almost a beggar in 
a foreign country, and to attain a 
competency by his own industry 
and honesty, determined I should 
have a trade or profession at my 
back. He had made himself a 
watchmaker, but he couldn’t make 
me one. Ultimately I declared 
for the pencil, and was sent to 
study geometry and perspective 
under a Monsieur de Court, a 
French landscape-painter of some 
ability. He died before I could 
discover the quadrature of the 
circle, and his death was the 
vanishing point of my line in per- 
spective. This disappointment 
brought on an attack of my old 
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complaint of scribbling, and in 
the hope of one day publishing 
my own works, I suddenly deter- 
mined to be a bookseller. To a 
bookseller accordingly I was arti- 
cled, and during the few years I 
passed with him my theatrical 
propensities began to develop 
themselves. I had spoken Rolla’s 
speech to his soldiers shortly after 
I had found my own, and had 
been bribed to take some nasty 
stuff, when an urchin, on one occa- 
sion by the present of a complete 
harlequin’s suit, mask, wand, and 
all, and on another by that of a 
miniature theatre and strong com- 
pany of pasteboard actors, in whose 
control I enjoyed all the roses 
without any of the thorns of thea- 
trical management. I now turned 
amateur actor myself. At the 
Theatres Private, Berwick Street, 
Pancras Street, Catherine Street, 
and Wilton Street, alternately, I 
murdered many principal per- 
sonages of the acting drama, in 
company with several accomplices 
who have since risen to deserved 
distinction upon the public boards ; 
and it is most probable that by 
this time I should have been a 
very bad actor had not “ the sis- 
ters three and such odd branches 
of learning” occasioned me by the 
merest accident to become an in- 
different dramatist. Finding no- 
thing in Shakespeare and Sheridan 
worthy my abilities, I determined 
on writing a play myself, and act- 
ing, of course, the principal part 
init. The offspring of this thought 
was the burlesque entitled “ Amo- 
roso, King of Little Britain,” which 
being completed and handed round 
amongst my brother amateurs, was 
by one of them shown to Mr. Har- 
ley, of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane. That establishment hap- 
pened to be at the moment in a 
state of absolute starvation—the 
only cause I can imagine of its 
suddenly snapping at so humble a 


morsel. Snap at it, however, it 
did, and the excellent acting and 
singing of Mr. Harley, Mr. Knight, 
Mr. Oxberry, Mr. G. Smith, Mrs. 
Orger, and Mrs. Bland secured for 
it a popularity it could never 
otherwise have enjoyed. This to 
me most unexpected event (I knew 
nothing of its being in the theatre 
before I saw it announced in the 
bills for performance) occurred on 
the 21st of April, 1818, and at 
once determined my future. En- 
couraged by my kind friend Mr. 
Harley, and subsequently by Mr. 
Elliston and Mr. Stephen Kemble, 
I commenced to be a dramatist in 
earnest, and at this present date 
have put upon the stage, of one 
description and another, seventy- 
six pieces.’ 


Since the period at which the 
above was penned (February, 1833), 
I have added nearly a hundred to 
that number, and am now at the 
age of seventy-five once more 
called upon to ‘ give an account of 
myself;’ not, I am perfectly con- 
scious, with the idea that any inte- 
rest would be taken by ‘ London 
Society’ in my own ‘sayings and 
doings,’ but that having lived in 
that society upwards of half a cen- 
tury, it has been thought I may 
have something to tell it of many 
of my contemporaries who have 
been its greatest ornaments, in- 
structors, and entertainers. I enter 
upon this task with considerable 
diffidence, for the memory upon 
which I have to depend recals a 
countless number of autobiogra- 
phies, memoirs, and reminiscences, 
all in possession of very nearly the 
same ground over which I must 
inevitably travel—portraits more 
powerfully painted, scenes more 
graphically described, and, worst 
of all, the best stories anticipated. 
In many instances I shall feel that 
mine is ‘a tale twice told, and in 
the second hearing troublesome.’ 
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It is this special consideration 
which has constantly deterred me 
hitherto from acting on the sug- 
gestions of numerous friends that 
I should give to the world a more 
detailed account of my experiences 
at home and abroad than is con- 
tained in the two or three brief 
memoirs to be found appended to 
some of my dramas, the biogra- 
phical notice in ‘ Men of the Time,’ 
or the article entitled ‘ Extrava- 
ganza and Spectacle,’ contributed 
by me to an early number of the 
‘Temple Bar Magazine,’ and which 
was confined entirely to subjects 
‘of the stage stagey.’ I have at 
length, however, taken heart of 
grace, sundry considerations there- 
unto me moving, one of which is, 
that having for some time sur- 
vived the threescore years and ten 
allotted to man by Scriptural au- 
thority, and having never kept a 
journal or even a note-book, it was 
extremely uncertain how long me- 
mory might ‘hold a seat in this 
distracted brain,’ and highly pro- 
bable that ‘my life’ might come 
to an end before I began it. 
Turning over some old papers, 
in search of any material that 
would assist my recollection or 
illustrate my narrative, I lighted 
upon a rough and almost illegible 
draft of the above letter, and 
thought, as it contained the prin- 
cipal facts concerning myself up 
to the time I came of age, and 
began seriously the battle of life, 
it would put me so far on my 
journey without any more trouble. 
One or two points in it, however, 
recal circumstances, anecdotes, and 
personages which will, I trust, ex- 
cuse my ‘harking back’ to them. 
In the first place, respecting my 
parents. I stated in that letter 
that they were French refugees. 
I should have said, more correctly, 
that they were the children of 
French refugees,. both of them 
having been born in London. My 
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father was the youngest son of 
Paul Planché and Marie Anne 
Fournier, his first wife. He was 
born in 1734, baptized at the 
French Protestant Chapel, Leices- 
ter Fields, and received the name 
of Jacques from a godfather who 
rejoiced in the magnificent appel- 
lation of Jacques de Guyon de 
Pampelune, as I have recently dis- 
covered from the registers of that 
chapel preserved at Somerset 
House; but who or what that 
illustrious foreigner may have been 
I am woefully ignorant, My prin- 
cipal reason for mentioning the 
exact date of my father’s baptism 
is to record the fact that when 
twelve years old he passed over 
Tower Hiil during the execution 
of the rebel lords Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino, August 18, 1746. 

An old gentleman, the late Mr. 
William Dance (father of Charles, 
my collaborateur in the ‘ Olympic 
Revels’ and several other pieces), 
to whom I mentioned the circum- 
stance, instantly ‘capped’ it by 
exclaiming, ‘My father built the 
scaffold.’ ‘The life of man is but 
a span,’ and yet how far into the 
past will two or three generations 
sometimes carry us! My grand- 
father must have remembered the 
battle of Blenheim. My father was 
born before the battle of Culloden, 
and lived to read the accounts of 
the battle of Waterloo; and in the 
reign of William IV. I was talking 
to a hale and hearty octogenarian 
whose father was born in the reign 
of William III., and whose grand- 
father probably had seen Charles IT. 
My grandmother did not long 
survive my father’s birth; and 
he, with his brothers and sisters, 
were too soon made miserable by 
a step-mother, who, as I have often 
heard my father say, drove him— 
still a mere boy—out of the house 
by her cruel conduct. He made 
his way by some means to Geneva, 
where he learned the art and 
x2 
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mystery of watch-making, and 
was in Paris in 1757, where he saw 
Damien taken to execution for the 
attempt to assassinate Louis XV. 
One of the most tender-hearted of 
human beings, he had not tarried 
on Tower Hill to see the axe fall 
upon Lord Kilmarnock; I need 
scarcely say he did not follow the 
procession to witness the tearing 
asunder of a fellow-creature by four 
horses. There were no illustrated 
penny papers in those days to ex- 
cite the morbid appetites of youth, 
and familiarise the boys and girls 
of the period with sights of horror 
and ruffianism, ‘teaching the young 
idea how to shoot’ or stab, as may 
be most convenient. On his re- 
turn to England he found employ- 
ment in the celebrated house of 
Vulliamy and Co., watchmakers 
to his youthful Majesty King 
George ITI., who took a great fancy 
to my father, and often chatted 
with him in the most familiar 
manner. One day, going to St. 
James’s with the King’s watch, 
which had been mended, he re- 
marked to the page that the ribbon 
was rather dirty. The King heard 
him, and coming to the door, said, 
in the sharp, quick way which was 
habitual to him, ‘ What’s that, 
Planché? What’s that? My father 
repeated his observation, and sug- 
gested a new ribbon. ‘ New ribbon, 
Planché! What for? Can’t it be 
washed? Can’t it be washed? 
With what malicious glee would 
Peter Pindar have misrepresented 
this half-jocular, half-innocent 
question of the simple-minded, 
good-natured sovereign ! 

I have mentioned that my father 
and mother were first-cousins, she 
being the only child of Antoine 
Planché, youngest brother of Paul, 
by Mary, only daughter of Abraham 
and Catharine Thomas, both Prus- 
sians, who came over to England 
in the suite of Caroline, Queen of 
George II.; so that during this 


lamentable war I have been really 
surprised that I have not died of 
spontaneous combustion, and car 
only attribute my escape from at 
least serious intestine commotion 
to the letters of naturalization 
prudently taken out by my an- 
cestors, by virtue of which they 
became British subjects, and con- 
sequently imparted to the blood of 
their descendant that benevolent 
neutrality which has, I trust, se- 
cured to us the eternal gratitude 
of both the belligerents. 

I have a misty sort of notion 
that Mr. (I suppose I should say 
Herr) Thomas was tutor or Ger- 
man master to Charles, fotirth Duke 
of Rutland, and was with him in 
Ireland during his Grace’s vice- 
royalty; but, be that as it may, I 
know the Duchess (the Beautiful 
Isabella, as she was called) was 
warmly attached to his daughter 
(my grandmother, Mary Planché), 
and was most kind to my mother 
and me. I was frequently taken 
to see her in Sackville Street, Pic- 
cadilly (the house is now ‘ Draper’s 
Hotel’), and remember riding 
round the drawing-room on the 
late Duke’s gold-headed cane—at 
that time a fine tall young man of 
three or four-and-twenty, wearing 
a blue tailed-coat with gilt 
buttons, buckskin breeches, and 
top-boots. 

I only mention this circumstance 
because at that period he offered 
my mother an ensign’s commission 
for me, I being four years old. 
Had she accepted it, I might have 
led my regiment at Waterloo, and 
been now, perhaps, a major-general 
and a G.C.B., with one eye and a 
wooden leg, supposing always that 
I had not been ‘left alone in my 
glory,’ like Sir John Moore, on the 
ramparts of Corunna, or prudently 
retired upon half-pay as soon as I 
arrived at years of discretion. Per- 
haps this latter alternative did not 
occur to her. Oh halcyon days of 
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England, when babies were really 
born with gold spoons in their 
mouths, and could be made co- 
lonels of regiments, commissioners 
of excise, or masters of the Mint, 
in their cradles, and without com- 
petitive examination! The great- 
grandfather of a friend of mine 
affords a remarkable example of 
this precocity of preferment. The 
lady of a cabinet minister (I pur- 
posely suppress names) had pro- 
mised to stand godmother to the 
infant, and calling on his parents 
a day or two previous to the cere- 
mony, expressed her regret that 
Lord had nothing left at his 
disposal of any importance; and 
that the only thing he could do 
for her godson was to put his 
name on the pension-list as a 
superannuated general postman. 
The offer was accepted. The pen- 
sion was regularly paid to the 
parents during the minority of 
their son, and to him afterwards as 
long as he lived. He thrived in 
the world, became an alderman of 
Chichester, and attained a con- 
siderable age, often declaring that 
he had more pleasure in pocketing 
the few pounds he drew half-yearly 
from this source than he derived 
from the receipt of any other por- 
tion of his income. He died a few 
days after one payment was due, 
and one of his executors came to 
town to receive the money and 
announce his decease. On asking 
the clerk who paid him if it were 
necessary to produce a certificate 
of the death, he was answered, 
‘Oh no, not in the least—I will 
take your word for it. My father 
paid this pension as long as he 
lived, and I have paid it myself 
for the last thirty years. I’m 
quite sure Mr. must be dead 
by this time.’ He had been a su- 
perannuated general postman for 
upwards of eighty years! His de- 
scendant is now a baronet and a 
member of parliament; and I had 
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the story from his father at his 
own dinner-table. 

It must have been about the 
year 1800 that I had an interview 
with an illustrious personage whose 
title has a weird and ghostly sound 
in these days—the Stadtholder of 
Holland. My mother, whose health 
had begun to decline, was on a 
visit to some friends who had 
apartments in Hampton Court Pa- 
lace, at that time the residence of 
his Serene Highness William V., 
Prince of Orange, Hereditary Stadt- 
holder, who had taken refuge in 
England on the advance of the 
French under Pichegru in 1794. 
I was playing in the gardens with 
my nurse; and, being restricted 
by her from doing something or 
other which I desired to do—most 
likely because it was wrong—began 
to kick and stamp and howl after 
the fashion of naughty children in 
general. His Serenity, who was 
returning from a walk, kindly 
stopped to ask what had disturbed 
my serenity; but as the subject of 
our conference was emphatically 
domestic, and its results had no 
influence on the important political 
events then convulsing the Conti- 
nent, I should not think it neces- 
sary to repeat what passed, even if 
I remembered it, which I don’t; 
nor should I have mentioned the 
circumstance at all could I have 
resisted the temptation of record- 
ing that I have actually seen and 
spoken with a Stadtholder. Fancy 
a naturalist old enough and fortu- 
nate enough to have seen a live 
dodo! Dining recently with an old 
friend and schoolfellow, the con- 
versation turned upon the ages of 
the persons present, and each was 
asked what was the earliest public 
event he could remember. My 
answer was, ‘ The general illumina- 
nation for the peace of Amiens.’ 
‘The peace of Amiens? Why, 
that was in 1801!’ exclaimed a 
learned judge who sat near to 
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me. ‘ Exactly ; but I remember it 
perfectly.’ He turned to his next 
neighbour, and, in an audible 
whisper, said, ‘The Wandering 
Jew! In support of my as- 
sertion I then related the following 
circumstance. Monsieur Otto, the 
French Minister, resided, at that 
time, in Portman Square, and my 
father, having moved from New 
Burlington Street into Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, took me to see 
the illumination at the French 
Embassy, which was exceedingly 
magnificent. The house was one 
blaze of coloured lamps from par- 
lour to parapet. Green olive- 
branches with red berries— not 
natural, but effective—and other 
pacific emblems surrounded the 
windows ; and above those of the 
drawing-room, occupying the whole 
breadth of the building, glittered 
in golden-coloured lamps the word 
* Concorde.’ Though as nearly 
English as a French word could 
well be, it was misinterpreted by a 
number of sailors in the crowd, 
who began shouting, ‘ We are not 
conquered! Pull it down! The 
mob, always ripe for a row, took 
up the cry, and was proceeding 
from uproar to violence, when some 
one announced from the doorsteps 
that the obnoxious word should 
be altered; and a host of lamp- 
lighters were speedily seen busily 
employed in removing and substi- 
tuting for it ‘Amitié.”’ Unfortu- 
nately this was also misunderstood 
by the ignorant masses for ‘ En- 
mity,’ and the storm again raged 
with redoubled fury. Ultimately 
was done what should have been 
done at first. The word ‘ Peace’ 
was displayed, and peace was re- 
stored to Portman Square for the 
rest of the evening. The peace 
itself was of not much longer du- 
ration. What a different thing was 
a general illumination in those 
days to one at the present time! 
True, there was no gas, nor so much 


picturesque effect as modern art 
has, by the means of cut glass, 
produced in such decorations as 
have delighted the publicat Poole’s; 
but, on the other hand, the former 
illuminations were really general. 
Not a window in the smallest court 
or blindest alley but had its candle 
stuck in a lump of clay, while in 
houses of more pretension one 
blazed in every pane. Rows of 
flambeaux fastened to the area- 
railings flared in every direction, 
and long lines of variegated amps 
bordered every balcony, or, ar- 
ranged in graceful festoons, va- 
lanced each verandah. ‘There was 
not a dark street to be found in 
London. Mobs paraded the me- 
tropolis, from Hyde Park Corner to 
Whitechapel, with shouts of ‘Light 
up! Light up!’ and smashed every 
window that did not swiftly display 
an humble dip in obedience to the 
summons. Since the rejoicings for 
the crowning victory of Waterloo, 
nothing like a general illumination 
has been seen in London. 

My poor mother’s health break- 
ing down completely, and incapa- 
citating her from further superin- 
tendence of my education, I was 
placed, at the age of eight, in a 
boarding-school kept by a Rev. 
Mr. Farrer in Lawrence Street, 
Chelsea. In the room in which I 
slept were two boys, both as hand- 
some as they were clever. They 
amused themselves with writing 
plays, and enacting the principal 
parts in them, displaying consider- 
able histrionic ability. My early- 
developed theatrical proclivities 
naturally riveted the bonds of 
friendship which were speedily 
formed between us. The youngest 
was about my own age. He had 
glossy black hair, curling gracefully 
over his head, and a pair of pierc- 
ing dark eyes that sparkled with 
humour and intelligence. They 
left school before me. The eldest 
I never saw again; he went to 
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America, and died there; but my 
special friend rose to high distinc- 
tion at the bar, and, having filled 
the important offices of Solicitor- 
and Attorney-General, is at the 
present moment Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer. It was at his 
table the conversation took place I 
have just related, and my inter- 
locutor was Baron Bramwell. 
Nothing that could possibly inte- 
rest the reader occurred to me pre- 
vious to my unexpected introduction 
to the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
by Mr. Harley, as already has been 
described in my prefatory epistle ; 
but I may mention amongst the 
amateurs with whom I became ac- 
quainted at various private thea- 
tres and the Mnemosynean Society 
in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where I was wont to recite 
pieces of my own composition, 
some of which are still popular in 
‘Penny Readings,’ the celebrated 
John Reeve, of the Adelphi, and 
the beautiful Miss Beaumont, of 
Covent Garden. Of course, as a 
resident in London, I remember 
the destruction by fire of both 
the great national theatres. The 
*O. P. Row’ in New Covent Gar- 
den, ‘ The Young Roscius’ mania, 
the advent of Edmund Kean, the 
retirement of John Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons, and many other less 
important theatrical occurrences ; 
and as regards political events, I 
saw Sir Francis Burdett taken to 
the Tower from his house in Pic- 
cadilly, 6th April, 1810, and artil- 
lerymen standing with lighted 
matches by their loaded field- 
pieces in Berkeley Square, during 
the Corn Law riots; but beyond 
the main facts which have been 
fully described so often elsewhere, 
I have no incident to mention, no 
anecdote to relate, which would 
justify the prolongation of this 
portion of my personal experiences. 
I certainly saw Mrs. Jordan act 
in ‘The Country Girl, in old 
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Drury Lane, and Mrs. Siddons 
play Lady Macbeth at Covent 
Garden for her brother, Charles 
Kemble’s benefit, being the last 
time she ever appeared on the 
stage; but it would be imperti- 
nence in me to express my opinion 
upon performances I was much 
too young to appreciate. In 1816 
I lost my excellent father. If an 
honest man be the noblest work of 
God, he emphatically deserved 
that enviable title. 

Shortly after the production of 
‘ Amoroso,’ in 1818, I paid my 
first visit to Paris, where I wit- 
nessed, at the Porte St. Martin, 
the delightful acting of Potier in 
‘ Le Bourgomestre de Sardam,’ one 
of his most celebrated characters. 
The piece was rapidly transferred to 
the English stage by several writers, 
but my own version—‘ The Czar; 
or, a Day in the Dock Yards’— 
was not produced at Sadler’s Wells 
till the year following. Drury Lane 
Theatre, in 1818, was under the 
direction ofa committee of noblemen 
and gentlemen, to most of whom I 
was of course presented; but, un- 
fortunately,a change had just taken 
place, and amongst the retiring 
members was Lord Byron, who 
had already left England, never to 
return. I have never ceased to 
regret my missing, by only a few 
months, an introduction to that 
truly noble poet. I cared little 
about knowing the Earls of Yar- 
mouth and Glengall, who were on 
the new committee; but to be 
personally acquainted with Kean, 
Munden, Dowton, the two genial 
Jacks (they were never called any- 
thing else), Bannister, and (Irish) 
Johnstone, Harley, Knight, Oxberry 
(the elder), Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Orger, 
Mrs. Mardyn, and Mrs. Robinson, 
the two latter, perhaps, unsurpassed 
in beauty as the two former, also 
handsome women, were in talent, 
was to me a gratification as great as 
it was unexpected. I lived in the 
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green-room. Yent home but to 
dine, and reluctantly to sleep. Nor 
were these great actors and actresses 
the only attraction in the evening. 
Some of the best writers and most 
celebrated wits had the entrée be- 
hind the scenes, and frequently 
availed themselves of the pleasant 
privilege. Two of the most con- 
stant visitors were James Smith, 
of ‘ Rejected Addresses’ celebrity, 
and Samuel Beazley, the architect 
and dramatist. It would be diffi- 
cult to name two more amiable 
as well as amusing persons, and I 
enjoyed the friendship of both as 
long as they lived. Dear, good- 
tempered, clever, generous, eccen- 
tric, Sam Beazley! He died in 
Tonbridge Castle, where he re- 
sided for the few last years of his 
life, having a professional appoint- 
ment in connection with the South 
Eastern Railway. Many years be- 
fore, he wrote his own epitaph : 


* Here lies Samuel Beazley, 
Who lived hard and died easily.’ 


Alas! the latter declaration was 
not prophetic. He suffered con- 
siderably a short time before his 
decease, and his usual spirits occa- 
sionally forsaking him, he one day 
wrote so melancholy a letter, that 
the friend to whom it was ad- 
dressed, observed, in his reply, 
that it was ‘ like the first chapter of 
Jeremiah.’ ‘You are mistaken, 
my dear fellow,’ retorted the wit; 
‘it is the last chapter of Samuel.’ 
There was another habitué with 
whom I became acquainted at the 
same period ; one of the last of that 
peculiar style of fop whose dress 
and manners were unsparingly ca- 
ricatured in the print-shops, and 
became conventional on the stage. 
But with all his extravagance of 
attire, his various-coloured under- 
waistcoats, his rouged cheeks, 
and coal-black wig, with porten- 
tous toupée, poor old Sir Lumley 
Skeffington was a perfect gentle- 


man, a most agreeable companion, 
and bore ‘the stings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune’ with Spar- 
tan courage and Christian resig- 
nation. Though his fair-weather 
friends had deserted him, no com- 
plaint or reproach ever passed 
his lips. But once only, during 
the many years we were ac- 
quainted, did I hear him allude to 
the misery of his position. We 
were the only two guests at the 
dinner-table of a mutual friend, 
and Sir Lumley had been parti- 
cularly lively and entertaining. 
Our host being called out of the 
room to speak to some one on busi- 
ness, I congratulated the old gentle- 
man on his excellent spirits. ‘ Ah! 
my dear Mr. Planché,’ he replied, 
‘it’s all very well while I am in 
society ; but I give you my honour, 
I should heartily rejoice if I felt 
certain that after leaving this 
house to-night I should be found 
dead on my own doorstep.’ I 
shall never forget the deep but 
quiet pathos of these sad words. 
Iam happy to add that he lived to 
inherit a small property, and ended 
his days in peace and comfort. 
The acting manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre at that period was Mr. 
Stephen Kemble, brother of John 
and Charles and Mrs. Siddons. 
His obesity was so great that he 
played Falstaff without stuffing. 
I saw him do it on one occasion, but 
the effect was more painful than 
amusing. He evidently suffered 
under the exertion, and though 
his reading of the part was irre- 
proachable, he lacked the natural 
humour, and was too ill at ease 
to portray the mere animal spirits 
of the jovial knight. Butdid any 
one ever see Sir John Falstaff 
except in his mind’s eye? Dow- 
ton was, in my opinion, the best 
representative in my time. His 
eye had the right roguish twinkle ; 
his laugh, the fat self-satisfied 
chuckle; his large protruding 
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under-lip, the true character of 
sensuality; but his memory was 
notoriously treacherous, and the 
text suffered severely. He used to 
say to an author, ‘D—n your 
dialogue! give me the situations.’ 
As Ducrow, in more recent days, 
was wont to exclaim, ‘ Cut out the 
dialect and come to the ’osses!’ 
but Shakespeare cannot be so 
cavalierly treated with impunity. 
The ‘ first green-room’—for there 
was ‘a second’ in those days, for 
the ballet and chorus, besides a 
room for ‘the supers ’—the first 
green-room of either of the great 
Theatres Royal at the time of my 
introduction to them, was certainly 
one of the most delightful resorts 
in London, combining the elegance 
and courtesy of fashionable life 
with all the wit, mirth, and ‘ad- 
mirable! fooling’ to be found in 
literary, theatrical, and artistic 
circles. Presided over by men of 
liberal education, accustomed to 
the highest society, however great 
the fun, it never degenerated into 
coarseness nor passed the bounds 
of good breeding. No visitor was 
allowed to enter who was not in 
full evening dress. Even the 
actors were excluded if in boots, 
unless when attired in their stage 
habiliments. The principal ladies 
had each her page waiting in the 
corridor to pick up her train as 
she issued from the green-room, 
and bear it to the wing or other 
point of her entrance on the stage. 
“Nous avons changé tout cela.’ 
Whether for the better or not, I 
leave it to others to say. Elliston 
had become proprietor of the 
Olympic Pavilion, as it was then 
called, in Wych Street, built origi- 
nally by old Astley for equestrian 
performances. At his suggestion 
I wrote a speaking harlequinade, 
with songs for the columbine, the 
subject being ‘ Little Red Riding- 
Hood.’ On the first night of its 
representation (December 21,1818) 


every trick failed, not a scene 
could be induced to close or to 
open properly, and the curtain fell! 
at length amidst a storm of disap- 
probation. Iwas with Mr. Elliston 
and his family in a private box. 
He sent round an order to the 
prompter that not one of the car- 
penters, scene-shifters, or property- 
men were to leave the theatre till he 
had spoken to them. As soon as 
the house was cleared, the curtain 
was raised, and all the culprits 
assembled on the stage in front of 
one of the scenes in the piece repre- 
senting the interior of a cottage 
having a door in one half and a 
latticed window in the other. 
Elliston led me forward, and stand- 
ing in the centre, with his back 
to the footlights, harangued them 
in the most grandiloquent lan- 
guage—expatiated on the enor- 
mity of their offence, their ingra- 
titude to the man whose bread 
they were eating, the disgrace 
they had brought upon the theatre, 
the cruel injury they had inflicted 
on the young and promising author 
by his side; then pointing in the 
most tragical attitude to his wife 
and daughters, who remained in 
the box, bade them look upon the 
family they had ruined, and bury- 
ing his face in his handkerchief 
to stifle his sobs, passed slowly 
through the door in the scene, 
leaving his auditors silent,abashed, 
and somewhat affected, yet rather 
relieved by being let off with a 
lecture. The next minute the case- 
ment in the other flat was thrown 
violently open, and thrusting in 
his head, his face scarlet with fury, 
he roared out, ‘I discharge you 
all!’ I feel my utter incapacity 
to convey an idea of this ludicrous 
scene, and I question whether any 
one unacquainted with the man, 
his voice, action, and wonderful 
facial expression, could thoroughly 
realize the glorious absurdity of it 
from verbal description. 
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THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


T was at the beginning of the 
second week in August that 
Paris first began to realise the pos- 
sibility of a siege. For nearly a 
month from the day on which war 
had been declared, every one had 
been looking forward, in high glee, 
to a rapid and prosperous cam- 
paign—a steady march through a 
country bristling, certainly, with 
fortresses, but without any obstacle 
which could really stand in the 
way of French troops, and an early 
entry into Berlin. The trifling fact 
that the very men whose clamour 
had forced on the war had per- 
sistently and effectually opposed 
every measure which could help to 
place the army on a footing to 
carry it on was as quietly regarded 
as it is amongst ourselves. ‘A 
Berlin !’ was the cry ; and to Berlin, 
for the first four weeks, every one 
confidently expected the army to go. 
The first week of August put an 
end to this delusion. It would not, 
of' course, do to admit the fact, but 
the first serious collision showed 
that an army which had been for 
years carefully starved, to suit the 
exigencies of a Radical opposition, 
was no match for one three times 
its strength, to which every other 
interest of the state had been sacri- 
ficed for many years. The invasion 
of Germany had become an invasion 
of France. The promenade to 
Berlin had come to an untimely 
end. It now, for the first time, 
began to loom upon men’s minds 
that it might possibly have to give 
place to a promenade to Paris. 
The second act of the drama 
lasted but little longer. Only a 
month had been required to turn 
the siege of Paris from an impossi- 
bility into a too painful probability. 
Six weeks more converted the pro- 
bability first into a certainty and 
then into a fact. The history of 


these six weeks is, perhaps, the 
saddest part of all the sad history 
of the war. First came the panic. 
The fortifications were to be set in 
order ; the Germans were to be ex- 
pelled from Paris; everything was 
to be done in hot haste, com- 
mencing, of course, with the in- 
evitable change of government, 
without which, according to true 
Parisian theory, nothing can be 
done at all. The fit lasted just 
long enough to accomplish this 
initial movement. The Govern- 
ment was changed; the light- 
hearted M. Ollivier was gathered 
to his political fathers, and Count 
Palikao reigned in his stead; after 
which Paris returned to her easy 
ways, and for a time the panic was 
forgotten. The Germans marched 
on; defeat followed upon defeat; 
fortress after fortress was invested; 
town after town occupied ; league 
after league traversed by the ever- 
swelling legions of peaceful Ger- 
many; but it was not until it was 
fairly certain that Bazaine was ab- 
solutely shut up in Metz, and that 
the heads of the German columns 
were algeady threatening Cham- 
pagne, that Paris again took alarm 
and began seriously to think of 
the approaching siege. 

The time now was rather short. 
According to the most sanguine 
calculations a week at most must 
see the Prussians under the walls 
of Paris. As yet however but 
little had been done either for the 
victualling or the fortifying of the 
city ; and awful as was the disaster 
which followed the fatal movement 
of MacMahon to the relief of Ba- 
zaine, it is by no means certain that 
had he fallen back straight on 
Paris, and the Prussian troops 
pushed steadily and rapidly for- 
ward, the siege would have lasted 
nearly so long as in the event it 
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did last. As it was, the movement 
upon Sedan was at first a source 
of immense satisfaction to Paris. 
The tide of war which had been 
rolling so rapidly towards her had 
at last turned aside, and would 
surely not flow again in her di- 
rection. The Prussians would be 
crushed, Bazaine would be set free, 
and all would be ‘gas and gaiters’ 
once more. 

Then came the news of Sedan. 
The last possibility of self-delusion 
was now destroyed. The siege of 
Paris was no longer a probability, 
but a certainty. Its commence- 
ment could hardly be more than 
an affair of days, and the condition 
of the fortifications was not en- 
couraging. It is said that General 
Todtleben, after having been con- 
ducted round them by a French 
engineer, gave forty-eight hours 
as the utmost limit of possible de- 
fence. - Sir,’ said General Trochu, 
to a friend who interrogated him 
as to the prospects of the struggle, 
‘the Prussians will enter Paris 
when and how they please. Reckon 
upon it. There is not an officer 
who knows his business who is 
not perfectly aware of the fact.’ 
Under which circumstances the 
works, which up to this time had 
been making tolerable progress, 
were all on the news of the fresh 
disaster more or less suspended, 
and Paris turned for a time from the 
task of digging lunettes and rave- 
lins to the more important task of 
constructing a republic. This oc- 
cupied some two or three days, by 
the end of which, but for the tre- 
mendous losses of the Germans, 
and the difficulty of dealing with 
their vast masses of prisoners, the 
time for preparation would have 
been short indeed. Happily the 
movements of the enemy were 
hampered; and when the impor- 
tant business of shouting ‘ Vive la 
Republique !’ and placing M. Roche- 
fort and the other metropolitan 


deputies at the head of affairs had 
been duly and thoroughly per- 
formed, Paris set to work again, and 
this time with a will. 

The 19th September found the 
fortifications still but half com- 
plete; more than one important 
position left at the mercy of the 
enemy, and the enemy himself be- 
fore the gates. The siege com- 
menced with a disaster to the de- 
fenders. Ducrot, who after being 
captured at Sedan had escaped 
from the enemy’s hands and made 
his way through innumerable diffi- 
culties to Paris, had there been 
appointed to a command, and had 
conceived a plan by which the 
Prussian force was to be cut in 
two at Chatillon, one part being 
driven back upon Orleans, and the 
other on Versailles. What might 
have been the result of this ma- 
neeuvre if fairly carried out, it is 
impossible now to say. Ducrot’s 
right wing, composed partly of raw 
récruits partly of the demoralised 
débris of some of the regiments of 
Sedan, was struck with panic at 
the first shells which burst among 
them, broke and fied, leaving the 
centre and left unsupported, and 
necessitating the abandonment of 
the movement and the loss of the 
heights of Chatillon, the important 
position which had been the pri- 
mary object of the battle. As the 
fugitives thronged pell-mell intothe 
town they carried with them con- 
sternation and dismay. For the 
moment Paris was in the depths 
again. A Red reaction seemed im- 
minent. The mission of M. Jules 
Favre to Ferriéres added fuel to 
the flame; and the smallest mo- 
deration on the part of the con- 
queror would not improbably have 
been the signal for a new revolu- 
tion, which would have done his 
work quite as effectively and at a 
much smaller cost. But modera- 
tion is not a Prussian word. M. 
Favre returned with proposals such 
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as no nation not absolutely in ex- 
tremis could possibly accept. The 
public spirit of Paris was aroused 
once more. In the face of such 
demands as these there was but one 
possible course, that of uniting 
firmly against the enemy. The 
Red agitation came to nought; the 
’ Government of the 4th September 
obtained a new lease of popularity, 
and the siege began with at least 
such important brightening of the 
prospects of the besieged as arose 
from deliverance from all fear of 
internal divisions. 

The siege was now begun. For 
some time the idea still prevailed 
that an attempt would certainly be 
made at a coup de main, and that 
before many days were over the 
town would be attacked by main 
force. All Paris was under arms. 
Every man not already in the ser- 
vice of the Line or the Mobile had 
enrolled himself in the National 
Guard ; and to this latter body was 
entrusted the charge of the long 
line of the enceinte. It was rather 
a motley force; greybeards and 
youths, anciens militaires and peace- 
able shopkeepers were all mixed 
up pell-mell, just as the hazard of 
domicile might decide. The law 
gave power to the Government to 
draft out all, married or unmarried, 
between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-five ; and had this been 
done a large force of effectives 
might easily have been created, 
while the ‘residuum’ would have 
still been quite up to the mark to 
which, in the actual condition of 
affairs, their presence reduced the 
entire mass. But no step of the 
kind was taken. Perhaps General 
Trochu’s conviction of the impossi- 
bility of any real defence paralysed 
the hands of the executive. Per- 
haps they were too busy organizing 
the republic, dismissing and 
making prefects, and securing as 
far as possible a continuance of 
the power they had seized, to waste 
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much time in the mere endeavour 
to turn it to useful account. Per- 
haps both of these causes combined 
to produce their natural effect, 
aided not a little by an incapacity 
as thorough as it was self-satisfied. 
Whatever may have been the cause, 
the result was that the National 
Guard remained for long an in- 
choate and worthless mass, avail- 
able enough for the defence of 
ramparts which were never to be 
attacked, but, for any help they 
might render towards the possible 
raising of the siege, about as valu- 
able in the ranks as in their beds. 

The more one looks at the his- 
tory of this early portion of the 
siege, the more one realises the 
fatal effect of the 4th of September, 
and the hopeless futility of the 
little knot of demagognes whom 
the revolution of that ill-omened 
day foisted into power. It is dif- 
ficult to say whether the ‘ Repub- 
lic’ was more ruinous to France 
in the imbecile confidence with 
which it inspired its votaries, or 
the puerile distrust it inculcated 
towards everybody and everything 
that did not bear its stamp. The 
influence of both these feelings, but 
more especially of the latter, is to 
be traced in almost every operation 
of the war. In none however is 
it clearer than in those relating 
to the siege of Paris; and so im- 
portant was its bearing upon the 
final issue of the struggle, that it 
is impossible even in so brief and 
rapid a sketch to pass it by with- 
out remark. 

It may be quite possible that 
the depreciators of the Paris de- 
fences were right; and that had 
the Prussians attacked they might 
have carried it by assault. Whe- 
ther, considering their comparative 
force, and the irretrievable ruin 
that would have followed upon a 
failure, any general in his senses 
would in the position of Count 
von Moltke venture on such a 
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step is a question we need not here 
discuss. From a very early stage of 
the proceedings it. was clear that 
no such intention was in the 
Prussian general’s mind ; and from 
that moment the date to which the 
resistance of the city could be pro- 
longed must have been clear to 
every one to whom its resources 
were known. The situation was 
thus extremely simple. 

1. There was in Paris no army 
available for co-operation with 
forces advancing to its relief from 
without. 

2. There would be ample time 
to form and train such an army 
before relief became absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

3. There was at Metz a large and 
highly-trained army needing but 
little aid from without to escape. 

4, That army could not hold out 
long for want of food, and was 
daily weakened by consumption of 
its horses. That is to say, every 
day lost for the relief of Metz 
diminished the chance of rescuing 
Bazaine’s army and turning it to 
account; whilst every day the re- 
lief of Paris was deferred gave 
Trochu so much the more time to 
organise a support to the relieving 
army,and thus increased the chances 
of its success. 

Finally, the very object with 
which Paris had been fortified was 
that of affording time for the con- 
struction of a fresh army; and this 
gain of time was thought to be of 
sufficient importance to outweigh 
the disadvantages of a fortified city 
encumbered with so vast and so 
unruly a population. 

Looking at the matter then 
from a purely strategic point of 
view, the line to be adopted seems 
sufficiently clear. With the splen- 
did army of Bazaine ready to co- 
operate from within, the relief of 
Metz might have been undertaken 
safely with comparatively untrained 
troops, and while it was progress- 


ing the army of Paris would be 
gradually getting itself into a con- 
dition in which it might in its 
turn render efficient assistance to 
the united forces marching to its 
relief. Unfortunately, the strategic 
aspect of the question was compli- 
cated by the political. Not only 
was Paris itself deemed of suck 
overwhelmingly predominating im- 
portance, that its true function of 
a fortified camp of instruction was 
altogether lost sight of in its posi- 
tion as capital, but the exigen- 
cies of France and of Paris alike 
had to give way to the exigencies 
of the Republic. Paris might be 
more easily relieved, France more 
effectively served by the first atten- 
tion being given to Metz ; but Metz 
was in the hands of Bazaine; Ba- 
zaine was faithful to the Empire, 
and Bazaine was therefore far 
better out of the way. What 
matter an army more or less? 
Had not the levée en masse been 
decreed, and re-decreed, and was 
not the mere name of the Repub- 
lic worth more than a hundred 
armies? Let Bazaine go! His 
loss would be even a gain, for it 
could easily be exploité, with the 
uncomfortably-large majority who 
were so wantonly blind to the 
blessings of republicanism, as a 
fresh instance of the treason in- 
herent in imperial rule. So the 
marshal’s warnings were pooh- 
poohed and left unanswered. Metz 
was left to its fate—a fate of the 
inevitable necessities of which the 
Tours government were fully aware 
—and, falling, let loose the armies 
by which it had been surrounded 
to the aid of those attacking the 
capital, whilst the raw levies of the 
provinces were hurried up to the 
premature relief of a fortress which 
had as yet no means of co-ope- 
rating with their movements, and 
which only succeeded in working 
its newly-organised forces to fight- 
ing-pitch when the strength of the 
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armies with which they should 
have co-operated was already frit- 
tered away. 

To those who have never gone 
through a similar experience it 
will probably appear that the mo- 
ment when it first became clear 
that no assault was meditated, and 
that the siege had resolved itself 
into a simple blockade, would be a 
moment of much relief and satis- 
faction. Those who have, will un- 
derstand that the very opposite 
was the case. Men‘ had strung 
themselves up to the idea of fight- 
ing for their city, and were in a state 
of exaltation which rendered the 
excitement of actual conflict rather 
agreeable than otherwise. For the 
dull privations of a blockade they 
were altogether unprepared. Worse 
still, they were almost equally un- 
prepared with the means of meeting 
them. Warnings had been given, 
proclamations had been published 
by the score and by the hundred ; 
but, as a matter of fact, no one had 
realised the possibility of an actual 
effective investment. Suddenly the 
cordon was drawn around the asto- 
nished city, and Paris awoke from 
her dream of security to find her- 
self locked up aw secret. Stocked 
or unstocked, her larder must now 
suffice her till the siege was at an 
end. And the greater part of her 
larders were unstocked, or stocked 
in a terribly perfunctory fashion. 
A half-score of tongues, a ham or 
two, or a dozen cases of sardines 
had been amusing enough to pur- 
chase by way of provision against 
a siege in which the purchaser 
profoundly disbelieved; but they 
were not promising as a staple of 
diet for some months to come. 
The first effect of the actual block- 
ade was an enormous access of appe- 
tite. People who had hithertodieted 
themselves moderately enough sud- 
denly took to dining and break- 
fasting as though smitten with the 
consciousness that they might never 








breakfast or dine again. Then 
foresight took a more practical 
turn, and the shops of the provi- 
sion-dealers were swept clear. A 
little while longer, and with the 
bourgeoisie and the wealthier 
classes horseflesh came rapidly into 
fashion. With them only at first. 
The more delicate appetite of the 
‘ proletarian ’ long revolted against 
this coarse food. The millionaire 
took his steak, and liked it rather 
the better if it came from an 
animal he had not hitherto been 
accustomed to associate with the 
gridiron and the spit. Jacques 
Bonhomme could eat nothing but 
beef and mutton—i.ec., of course, 
while beef and mutton endured. 
In time, Jacques Bonhomme too 
came down to horse, and to far 
humbler quadrupeds, and was 
thankful enough for a very small 
slice off one of them. 

Nor was the lack of provisions 
the only or even the most trying 
difficulty of the time. It was easy 
to fight, it was possible to starve; 
but every one felt that a good deal 
of the second would be very much 
the pleasanter for a little of the 
first. But fighting did not—in- 
deed, how could it ?—enter, at this 
stage of the proceedings, into 
General Trochu’s plan. Small sor- 
ties, reconnaissances in force of ten 
thousand or twelve thousand men, 
took place from time to time; but 
their object was solely to accustom 
the raw Parisian troops to the smell 
of powder; and Paris, which had 
nothing but fighting with which 
to distract its overstrained nerves, 
found fighting of this kind a simple 
aggravation. On all sides rose loud 
clamours for more effective action. 
On all sides impatience led but too 
easily to discouragement; and to 
this the news of the fall of Metz 
gave a terrible impulse. From the 
first all eyes had been turned 
towards Metz. The importance of 
relieving the army there cooped 


























had long been evident to all but 
the little knot of demagogues in 
whose hands its relief, unhappily, 
rested,and who alone knew that re- 
lief must come from without. The 
31st October, the fall of the virgin 
fortress—which for three days had 
been rumoured, to the no small 
consternation of the capital—was 
officially announced, and the gloom 
settled down thickly upon Paris. 
Just at this moment came the 
check of Le Bourget. The affair in 
itself was insignificant enough. On 
the night of the 28th, a company 
of Francs-tireurs had surprised the 
village and driven out the Germans. 
On the following day, a feeble at- 
tempt at recapture was repulsed ; 
but the position was of no strategic 
importance, and if the French com- 
manders had known ‘their business 
would have been quietly aban- 
doned and nothing more said 
about it. Unfortunately, they had 
been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of making capital out of this 
small success, and had accord- 
ingly proclaimed it as an impor- 
tant victory and a serious loss to 
the besiegers. Still more unfortu- 
nately, it never seems to have 
entered the heads of these worthies 
that after these boasts it was abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain their 
little conquest, or that any special 
precaution was necessary! for its 
retention. The handful of volun- 
teers by whom the place had been 
surprised were contentedly left to 
defend it as best they might. An 
attack in heavy force followed. 
The village was first overwhelmed, 
and the morale of the raw troops 
who defended it thoroughly shaken 
by a tremendous fire of artillery, to 
which they were unprovided with 
any means of reply, and an over- 
powering force was then launched 
against them, with results not dif- 
ficult to foresee. The ‘important’ 
conquest of the 28th was lost 
again; and the discouragement 
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which followed—wholly dispro- 
portionate as it was to the actual 
value of the position—was not 
perhaps altogether without excuse, 
in the imbecility by which it had 
been brought about. 

A more favourable moment could 
hardly have been selected for the 
negotiations of M. Thiers; and the 
first mention of an armistice occa- 
sioned almost universal joy. A 
few, indeed, of the more experi- 
enced recalled to mind the invari- 
able duplicity of Count von Bis- 
marck’s policy, and doubted if the 
fair-seeming offers of the Prussian 
diplomatist were anything but a 
snare. But the vast majority, al- 
lowed hope to govern faith, and 
looked confidently forward to an 
armistice which should lead, before 
long, to an honourable or at all 
events a possible peace, 

And this for more than one 
reason. The pressure of the siege 
was not the only difficulty or the 
main terror of Paris. Her most 
dangerous and most dreaded 
enemies were within, not without 
her walls. All through the month 
of October the Bellevillois had 
been threatening disturbance, and 
by their constant hostility to the 
governing powers had seriously 
embarrassed the conduct of the 
defence. That their efforts in this 
direction were less successful than 
the Prussian Chancellor had 
reckoned upon finding them was 
owing to no lack of will on their 
part, but to the unusually deter- 
mined attitude assumed by the 
ordinarily timid and hesitating 
bourgeoisie. At any moment, how- 
ever, the long-threatened dis- 
turbances might break out; and 
the hoped-for peace was hailed as 
a relief from the Reds of Belleville 
and Montmartre even more than 
from the Prussians at Versailles. 
According to all appearance, it 
was to these very Reds that the 
failure of the armistice negotia- 
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tions may be directly attributed. 
The arrival of M. Thiers, coming 
close upon the fall of Metz and 
the disaster of Le Bourget, put 
the match to the train. The long- 
gathering storm broke at last. 
The Reds rose. The Hotel de 
Ville was stormed. The Govern- 
ment, with Trochu at their head, 
fell into the hands of the mob, and 
were ordered to invoke ‘the Com- 
mune’ on pain of instant death. 
For some hours all seemed at an 
end, but a solitary minister—M. E. 
Picard—had managed to slip away 
unperceived. Hastening to his 
office, he despatched messengers to 
General Ducrot and to the com- 
manders of such battalions of 
National Guards as could be 
trusted to do their duty. The 
alarm was sounded. An enormous 
force of Nationals hurried to the 
scene of action. The Government 
were rescued, the émeute put down, 
and the long-dreaded outbreak of 
Republican ‘ patriotism’ came to 
an end without result. 


Without result, that is to say, 
so far as the internal Government 


of Paris was concerned. The 
result upon the general fate of the 
city and of France it is not quite 
so easy to ascertain. Post hoc is 
not necessarily propter hoc, and 
there may be another explanation 
of the occurrence. But all we 
know is that just at this time 
Count von Bismarck’s views on the 
subject of the armistice appeared 
to have undergone a remarkable 
change. The revictualling, which 
up to this time had been looked 
upon as a very minor consideration, 
suddenly rose into a first-class 
impossibility. The siege could 
now only be suspended upon the 
condition that the suspension 
should have precisely the same 
effect upon the besieged as its 
continuance, except only that it 
should put an end to any measures 
of active resistance, and any chance 
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of relief from without. In other 
words, it simply provided for a 
deferred but unconditional sur- 
render, and the negotiations came 
of course to an end. 

With the failure of M. Thiers’ 
mission commenced a new phase 
of the siege; a phase in one im- 
portant respect decidedly prefer- 
able to any which had gone before. 
Since the plebiscite of the 6th 
November, which had confirmed 
the Provisional Government by a 
majority almost as large as that 
which had been given six months 
before by the whole country to 
the Government of the Emperor, 
the bugbear of the Commmne had 
lost the greater part of its terror. 
Politics now fell to a considerable 
discount. More than one of the 
‘clabs’ which had sprung up 
during the siege were compelled 
to close their doors because no 
one in the assembly cared to 
demand the dangerous privilege 
of the ‘parole.’ Some few of the 
more violent continued their in- 
sane discussions; a crazy dema- 
gogue here and there prosecuted 
an official crusade against the 
Christian schools of his district or 
the crucifixes which hung upon 
the ambulance walls. But such 
‘ patriots ’ as these were now com- 
paratively few, and the good sense 
and good feeling of the community 
at large, encouraged by the success 
which had crowned their efforts 
in the émeute of the 3lst October, 
and the plebiscite of the 6th No- 
vember, asserted themselves rigor- 
ously and successfully in their 
repression. A healthier ‘ distrac- 
tion’ than any of these was found 
in the reopening of a considerable 
number of theatres. In some of 
these the foyers were actually still 
in the possession of the sick and 
wounded whilst the performance 
was going on upon the stage; and 
comic actors shared amicably with 
priests and sisters of mercy the 
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intermediate domain of saloon and 
corridor. For the most part, an 
excuse for the performance was 
sought in the distribution of the 
profits to some charity; but no 
such excuse was really required, 
and the reopening of the places of 
amusement was one of the most 
wholesome steps taken during the 
siege. 

So matters went on for some 
three weeks longer, when suddenly, 
on the morning of the 29th No- 
vember, Paris was thrown into a 
whirl of joyful excitement by the 
appearance on the walls of placards 
announcing the forthcoming great 
sortie, and detailing the large force 
by which it was to be carried out. 
A hundred and fifty thousand men, 
with four hundred cannon, a large 
proportion of which were of great 
power, were to be hurled against 
the Prussian positions, and General 
Ducrot who led them, declared 
his intention of only returning to 
Paris ‘dead or victorious.’ That 
evening the enthusiasm of the city 
underwent a slight check. The 
movement which had been so 
happily begun had, it was said, 
miscarried, and as it turned out a 
sudden rise in the waters of the 
Marne had retarded General Du- 
crot’s passage, and occasioned a 
most unfortunate delay in the 
execution of the main part of the 
manceuvre. The next day, how- 
ever, this was remedied. Ducrot 
crossed the Marne and advanced 
to the attack. Inch by inch the 
Prussians were driven back by 
- hard fighting from their positions ; 
an important tract was gained, 
and that night Paris was re- 
joicing in the tidings of a bond fide 
success. 

Two days passed; the first in 
fortifying the newly-won position, 
the second in defending it against 
a furious attack; and the evening 
of the 2nd December brought the 
fresh good news that this attack 
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had been successfully repulsed, 
and that another victory had been 
gained, with a loss to the enemy 
set down at the moment as very 
large, and ultimately found to have 
amounted to no less than fifteen 
thousand men. 

Two days passed again, and the 
exultation and the hope to which 
these important successes had so 
justly given rise were at an end. 
The sortie, hitherto as it seemed 
so successfully carried out, was 
suddenly abandoned. The posi- 
tions won with such desperate 
efforts and at so heavy a cost were 
for the most part given up. The 
troops were withdrawn once more 
across the Marne, and the hopes 
which had risen to so high a pitch 
were dashed to the ground. 

Still Paris did not despair. Fol- 
lowing closely on the failure of the 
sortie came the news, forwarded 
with such empressement by Count 
von Bismarck, of the defeat of the 
army of the Loire and the reoccu- 
pation of Orleans. But Paris de- 
clined either to put faith in Count 
von Bismarck’s assurances on this 
head, or to admit their bearing, 
even if true, upon their own de- 
fence. Additional doubt was cast 
upon the Prussian message by the 
arrival of a pretended despatch 
from the Tours government con- 
taining the same intelligence, with 
some additional details creditable 
at least to the imagination, if not 
particularly so to the judgment, of 
the compiler. It was signed with 
the name of a member of the 
government who happened to have 
remained in Paris. The transpa- 
rent absurdity of this document 
threw a very natural discredit 
upon Count von Bismarck’s an- 
nouncement, and Paris continued 
her defence without further trou- 
bling herself as to the fate of the 
relieving army of the Loire. 

The 2lst December witnessed 
another sortie, this time directed 
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against Le Bourget, and supported 
by powerful divisions in the direc- 
tion of Neuilly-sur-Marne, Ville 
Evrard, and La Maison Blanche on 
the one side, and on the other by 
demonstrations against Montretout, 
Bugerval, and Longboyau. The 
attempt failed. For a short time 
the French brigade, flung reck- 
lessly without any previous can- 
nonade upon the guns of the 
Prussian position, managed by 
sheer impetuosity to obtain a foot- 
hold in the village; but their suc- 
cess was but brief. Crushed by 
the fire of the Prussian batteries, 
the shattered remnant of the gal- 
lant force was compelled to retire, 
and though partial successes were 
gained here and there at the 
secondary points of attack, the main 
object of the movement was alto- 
gether baffled, and the expedition 
was forced to retire. Its failure 


was frankly acknowledged in the 
report of General Ducrot, and the 
spirits of the population, which 
had already rallied to some extent 


from the depression consequent 
upon the inexplicable failure on 
the Marne, received a fresh shock. 

The 27th December was the 
commencement of a new expe- 
rience. On that day a drily- 
worded proclamation announced 
that the bombardment of the forts 
had begun, and that that of the 
town itself would not improbably 
follow. Three days later the pla- 
teau of Mont Avron, which alone 
remained of the ground conquered 
in the first great sortie, and which 
the French commanders were ap- 
parently too well satisfied of their 
power to hold to take any par- 
ticular pains in strengthening, was 
abandoned once more in hot haste, 
though not until after the troops 
which had been massed upon it 
had sustained a heavy and utterly 
useless loss from the fire of an 
artillery to which they were quite 
unable adequately to reply. The 
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end had begun; the last effective 
stroke had been played, and from 
this moment capitulation became 
simply a question of time, and the 
defence a passive endurance of 
ruin and hopeless suffering. 

Time passed on, and the bom- 
bardment extended from the forts 
to the enceinte, and from the enceinte 
to the town itself. The ‘ psycho- 
logical moment’—as Count von 
Bismarck playfully put it—the 
moment, as a matter of fact, when, 
the stupendous difficulties of tran- 
sport being overcome, the siege 
guns were able to be brought to 
bear, had- arrived, and all that 
portion of Paris which could be 
reached by the enemy’s guns was 
subjected to a hail of shells spe- 
cially directed against public mo- 
ruments, hospitals, schools, and 
other buildings ordinarily held 
sacred from attack, but picked out 
by Prussian ingenuity as the most 
vulnerable points, and therefore 
the points to be most vehemently 
attacked. That this is no mere 
groundless charge is very easily 
shown. The Hospital of the Val 
de Grace suffered heavily from the 
Prussian fire, which, as Count von 
Moltke pleasantly observed, could 
not at that distance be very dis- 
criminate, but would be more so 
when it got nearer a few days 
hence. As an experiment, the top 
floors of the hospital were then 
filled with wounded Prussians, and 
Count von Moltke was informed 
of the change. No more shells 
fell on the Hospital of the Val de 
Grace. 

Our allotted space is well-nigh 
filled, and we must hurry to a 
close. From this time to the end 
of the siege the bombardment con- 
tinued, doing a good deal of mis- 
chief, but producing not the slight- 
est practical result, and rather 
increasing than diminishing the 
spirit of the besieged. But not 
even a wanton and perfectly futile 
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bombardment could enable the 
population of Paris to hold out 
against hunger. One mere sortie 
was attempted, led this time by 
Trochu in person. In this last 
effort a large force of the National 
Guard joined and did good service. 
The fighting was desperate, the 
loss enormous; but, like the rest, 
this attempt also failed, and the 
defence of Paris was at an end. 
For nine more days she still held 
out. Could the feeble heads which 
had usurped the functions of com- 
mand, and the feeble hands which 
had snatched away the reins, but 
have risen to one-tenth part the 
height of the promises they had 
so lavishly made, there was still 
spirit enough in the people to do 
much and suffer more. But the 
self- constituted government of 
Paris was at its wits’ end. Gene- 
ral Trochu’s wonderful ‘ plan’ had 


vanished into air. He had just 
got to fighting pitch the enormous 
army he had taken so many months 
to organise, and now it was dis- 
covered that there was nothing 
for that army to do. Then sud- 
denly came the ‘discovery’ that a 
miscalculation of eight days had 
been made in the amount of pro- 
vision in hand, a discovery only 
made at the precise moment when 
instant capitulation, without even 
a pause to consult with the dele- 
gation at Bordeaux, was the sole 
possible escape from the death by 
starvation of the entire city. And 
so this marvellous siege came to 
an end, to remain for ever as one 
of the strongest examples of a 
noble and patient endurance on 
the part of the population, and 
hopeless imbecility on that of the 
authorities, ever recorded in the 
annals of war. 
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HE curtain rises, the lights are 
1 lit, the play commences, and 
the season has begun. The piece 
has been performed before, and 
criticised before. The personnel 
of the actors may change, but 
there is not much alteration as 
regards the réles themselves. It 
is a time of excitement and sus- 
pense. A false start is fatal, and 
unless a good place is secured at 
once it is difficult to secure it at 
all. A somewhat clumsy and in- 
adequate simile it is to figure the 
London season by a mere theatri- 
cal performance. It is rather of 
the nature of a social sweep- 
stakes on a gigantic scale. The 
prizes are brilliant, the pace is 
alarming; there is much con- 
fused crowding at the commence- 
ment, and the finish is always a 
rush. What are the entries? 
Much the same probably this year 
as other years; and when the 
race is over the retrospect will 
be much the same as well. It 
will be the same chronicle of suc- 
cess tempered by failure, of dis- 
appointment and triumph mingled 
together in tolerably equal pro- 
portions, of social defeats and 
social conquests, of intrigues 
carried on in senate, salon, or 
boudoir, of rivals annihilated or 
annihilating, of episodes of ec- 
centric brilliancy, of the exploits 
of fashionable heroes, and the 
dazzling achievements of glitter- 
ing heroines. When Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed bade adieu to 
one season he did not fail to sing— 


* Another 

Will come with its trifles and toys, 
And hurry away, like its brother, 

In senihine, and odour, and noise. 
Will it come with a rose or a briar ? 

Will it come with a blessing or 

- curse ? 

Will its bonnets be lower or higher, 

Will its morals be better or worse ?” 
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As for the comparative altitude 
of bonnets, that is a matter on 
which speculation is not possible 
at the present day; for the bonnet 
of forty years ago has ceased to 
exist. As to the morals of the 
season which has come, they will 
probably be pretty well those of 
seasons which are past. Ethi- 
cally, mankind in the aggregate 
neither advances nor recedes. If 
the season of 1871 differs in any 
respect from that of 1870, it will 
most likely be in point of date. 
The great London campaign has 
commenced earlier this year than 
usual, and long ere Parliament 
has finished its sittings town will 
be deserted. Perhaps there is one 
other thing which may be safely 
predicted of the season of 1871 
—that it will be unusually pro- 
lific in marriages. It would be 
interesting if one could know how 
many thousands of English mai- 
dens have been moving heaven and 
earth that the day on which the 
ceremony which was to make them 
happy or miserable for life, might 
synchronize precisely with the date 
fixed for the celebration of the 
Royal wedding. Those who were 
unable to secure this, the acmé of 
feminine ambition, will content 
themselves with the reflection that 
their nuptial year was that same 
annus mirabilis on which the 
daughter of England’s Queen be- 
came the bride of a subject who 
is heir to a dukedom. 

The glories which the London 
season has acquired have only 
been earned at the expense of 
provincial prestige. Bath and 
Cheltenham may inscribe over the 
portals of their Rotunda and Pump 
Room the mournful trisyllable— 
Ichabod. London has absorbed 
England. Provincial capitals may 
boast of isolated festivity, ban- 
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quets, and balls, whose splendour 
is metropolitan, but they have no 
season. As the London season 
has become more comprehensive 
and significant, so too the circles 
of London Society have progres- 
sively enlarged. Society has ab- 
sorbed sociability. Roomscrammed 
to suffocation and dinners of cere- 
mony have taken the place of 
friendly gatherings and unosten- 
tatious intercourse. It may be a 
pity, but it is inevitable. Nor is 
it altogether without its compen- 
sating advantages. Fashion is an 
inexorable sovereign, and rules 
with a sceptre of iron; but per- 
sonal: independence is far easier 
of achievement when the empire of 
fashion is indefinitely extended 
than when the world of society 
is narrowed. One may lose one- 
self in a multitude, but not ina 
select company. Besides, just as 
society has increased in size, so 
too it has in animation. There is 
more of life and the fulness of 
life than there ever was before. 
We have it in our streets, our 
thoroughfares, our promenades, 
our theatres, our dancing rooms, 
and clubs. London has become a 
microcosm of England infinitely 
more than it ever was at any 
previous period of our social his- 
tory. It is absolutely untrue to 
say that Paris is France in a 
sense in which London is not 
England or New York America. 
What is true of the French is a 
great deal more true of the British 
metropolis. There is a much 
greater contrast exhibited between 
provincial and town life in France 
than there is in England. In our 
own country manners have every- 
where assimilated themselves 
more closely to the régime of the 
capital than is at all the case on 
the other side of the Channel. 

Not a single class or element in 
our many-sided population and 
eur complex social scheme will 
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the stranger find unrepresented 
just now in the world of London, 
We have emerged from our winter 
sleep. When Ovid declared that 
the year ought to have commenced 
with March he was not far wrong; 
for March is the resurrection and 
renovation of all nature. The 
autumn and winter have their 
place—and a very useful place it 
is—in the economy of fashionable 
life. They are excellent institu- 
tions for affording the jaded sys- 
tem an opportunity of rallying 
from the exhausting demands of 
fashionable life, and of enabling 
its votaries, just when the pace is 
beginning to tell in a multitude of 
inconvenient ways, to exercise the 
restorative virtues of retrenchment 
and reform. If you take up the 
‘ Morning Post’ you will see that 
Mrs. Bertie Bellair announces her 
first evening party. It was whis- 
pered when last season closed that 
Mrs. Bellair would be unable to 
resume her position as an arbi- 
tress in the world of fashion, and 
there is no doubt that Mr. Bellair 
was very heavily hit indeed. But 
the Bellairs were wise in time. A 
judicious and economical policy 
rigidly pursued throughout the 
autumn and winter, a wise se- 
clusion on the Continent, circum- 
spect transactions on the part of 
Mr. Bellair, the happy chance 
which caused a genuine foreign 
nobleman of unimpeachable antece- 
dents and well-ascertained wealth 
to throw his heart and his fortune 
at the feet of the second Miss 
Bellair, have enabled the Bellairs 
to surmount the crisis. They are 
indeed firmer in their places than 
ever. Mrs. Bellair is more ra- 
diant, and Mr. Bellair, as he steps 
into his carriage and takes his 
seat by the wife of whom he is 
proud, feels the just pride of a 
man who has successfully con- 
tended against difficulties. So- 
ciety congratulates the gentleman 
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upon the prospect of his daughter’s 
alliance. The wedding will cer- 
tainly be one of the events of the 
season. 

New beauties and old favourites: 
we have them on everyside. Very 
different, indeed, is the meaning 
with which the London season is 
invested by these two classes. A 
prospect of virgin hope to the one; 
a retrospect of often-experienced 
disappointment to the other. It 
is early for the Park ; but the Park 
is crowded for all that. The scene 
is both brilliant and crowded; and 
on the whole there is nothing 
equai to it in the world. Foreigners 
may condemn our climate as triste, 
and so for the most part it is; but 
when the brightness does come, 
it brings with it a sense of ex- 
altation to which those who are 
accustomed to long periods of 
uninterrupted sunshine in more 
southern lands are strangers. But 
properly to enjoy the scene you 
must look at it with the eye of 
knowledge. The mere spectacle 
of a succession of carriages filled 
with women who may or may not 
be pretty is attractive enough ; 
but to be rendered piquant your 
observation must be spiced by 
an acquaintance with certain of 
the facts that affect immediately 
the personal history of the human 
cargo with which the equipages are 
freighted. Why is the advent of 
one of these vehicles the signal 
for a general stare, not unaccom- 
panied by a significant look from 
the cognoscenti who are grouped 
round the iron railing, at its occu- 
pants? Why, when another ap- 
proaches, do you look round and 
see that, as if by magic, each lord 
of creation has elevated his hand 
to the level of his Lincoln and 
Bennet’s brim, and stands hatless 
in salutation? Why do Mrs. and 
the Misses Prewdie outstretch their 
not particularly swanlike necks, 
and strain their aching eyes to 





catch a glimpse of a certain little 
phaeton, drawn by a dainty pair 
of grey ponies, whose reins are 
held by a pair of hands most 
delicately gloved; and then, the 
vision past—the poor ladies have 
read Mr. Tennyson’s poem entitled 
the ‘ Vision of Sin ’—turn to each 
other to discuss questions of ethics 
and matters of costume? 

‘Ah! remarks your intelligent 
guide, philosopher, and friend, 
‘Percy de Flip in Bessie Myrtle- 
ton’s carriage! How pretty he 
looks! wonder rather that Myrtle- 
ton stands it, though.’ 

‘How pretty he looks! Well, 
there are men of whorh all you 
can say is that they are pretty ; 
and as Perey toys with his soft 
well-trimmed moustache, immacu- 
lately dressed, and talks languish- 
ing nothings into Mrs. Myrtleton’s 
face, perhaps the description may 
strike you as not inapplicable. 

Mother and daughter: you know 
the fact from the likeness which 
exists between the two occupants 
of yonder carriage; but if you want 
to pay Mrs. L’Enclos a compliment, 
you must mistake the relation, and 
call it sistership. ‘An old favour- 
ite’ there, surely. Yes; Miss 
Trappar ought to have been off 
before now. Still she hangs on, 
much to Mrs. Trappar’s melan- 
choly and Captain Trappar’s (her 
affectionate father) disgust. Mrs. 
Trappar earnestly prays that Clara 
may not have the same luck as 
that which befel her only last 
season. Young Ironstone could 
not possibly have held out a week 
longer. Mrs. Trappar had got up 
a water party for the day on which 
Clara was to bring the young 
millionaire to the point. 

Was anything more provoking? 
Mr. Ironstone pére suddenly took 
it into his head to die, and the 
water party was in vain. Not 
that Mrs. Trappar had the slightest 
objection to the death of Mr. Iron- 
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stone, sen., in the abstract. On 
the contrary, she was fervently 
pleased with it. But that it 
should occur just then; and that 
its immediate consequence should 
be the withdrawal of the young 
man from the capital. 

‘He will come again, mamma,’ 
said Clara. ‘I am quite sure he 
will come again. He said himself 
he should meet me at Spa.’ 

‘ Pooh, my dear!’ was the mater- 
nal reply. ‘ You talk like a child. 
When once a man is out of sight 
you can never be sure of him. 
Nobody can tell what may happen 
when he gets down among his 
own people.’ 

And Mrs. Trappar was right. 
Mr. Ironstone did not make his 
appearance at Spa; and the last 
intelligence that the Trappar family 
received of the old manufacturer’s 
heir was that he was engaged to 
marry one of what the fond mother 
had contemptuously designated as 
‘his own people.’ 

Marvellous is the -recuperative 
power of the butterflies of fashion. 
There are men in this human 
menagerig to-day about whom all 
kinds of terrible things were 
whispered, just as the last season 
was on the verge of expiring. It 
was ‘confidently predicted that 
they would never be able to show 
up again; they were going abroad, 
and abroad it was said they would 


remain. Yet here they are once ~ 
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more, masters of the position, and 
prosperous, to all appearances, as 
ever. 

Park, drawing-room, promenade, 
and club, they have all received a 
new lease of existence. St. James’s 
Street and Pall Mall is lined once 
more with loungers and flaneurs. 
Old Major Limberley, who has 
been laying up during the winter 
at Buxton or Brighton, has re- 
sumed his accustomed seat. Puffy 
Nesfield, as his friends best know 
him, has returned to town, fresh 
from a round of country-house 
visits, with a whole budget of new 
stories, compromising to charac- 
ter—and for that reason piquant 
to the listener’s ear; and as the 
hour of four sounds from the 
clock of St. James, Pall Mall 
suddenly becomes animated with 
a large contingent of what Puffy 
calls City Swells. Not know these 
gentlemen? Impossible! you can 
tell them by the swagger of their 
walk, the superfluity of velvet 
which is conspicuous on their coats, 
their redundancy of shirt sleeve, 
their loud-toned talk, their affec- 
tation of military airs, and their 
parade of military acquaintances. 
It is one of the signs of the times, 

of which some of the older members 
of the New Pitt Club don’t at all 
approve, that the city swell fills so 
large a space in modern life, and 
fills it so noisily. 
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THE DUTCHMAN AT HOME. 
In Two CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 


HERE is scarcely any nation in 
the world which has excited 
so little curiosity among us of late 
years as the Dutch. They have 
fallen from their former high 
estate; their language is only of 
use in Holland itself; and again, 
the run of trade is such, that 
though the Dutch are large buyers 
in England, they have few manu- 
factures to tempt Englishmen to 
go there to buy, while tourists 
merely pass through the country 
on their way to more picturesque 
and sublimer scenes. But surely 
as on the whole there are no people 
in the world who so nearly re- 
semble ourselves in all essential 
points of character and turns of 
thought, there is none so deserving 
of our intimate knowledge; for an 
Englishman, who has had the good 
fortune to spend some time with 
Dutch friends either in town or 
country, cannot fail to notice many 
ways and habits, now old-fashioned 
and passing from among ourselves, 
which the ‘Dutch conquest’ by 
William introduced here, and 
which are still strong and vigorous 
there; while he will see many 
things peculiar to- their domestic 
habits which of course will entirely 
escape the notice of the passing 
traveller. 

An Englishman has for so many 
years past been accustomed to see 
the rapid growth of towns, and to 
hear of their population doubling 
every fiftieth year or so, that he 
can hardly bring himself to credit, 
what is nevertheless most true, 
that a country like Holland, which 
formerly played so important a 
part in the world, and is now in 
an eminent degree thriving and, 


to a limited extent, progressive, 
should remain almost stationary in 
the numbers of its population, and 
scarcely ever see its towns expand 
beyond their ancient limits. For 
two centuries previous to the last 
twenty years, the building of an 
entirely new house was quite an 
event in the history of Amsterdam. 
The city was big enough for the 
people, for one thing. Fof another, 
the expense of sinking a foundation 
is so great that he must be a wealthy 
Dutchman who shall attempt the 
feat. His forefathers sunk piles 
seventy feet long through the mud 
intotheclay,and he must, ifhe would 
build an entirely new house, do the 
same. He therefore generally con- 
tents himself with the old house, 
the foundation of which, of mere 
wooden piles, is often as much as 
six or seven hundred years old. 
Every house, in so far as the shell 
is concerned, is constructed in the 
same way. The tops of the long 
seventy-foot piles are driven down 
to a depth of about six feet below 
the surface, and upon them is 
fastened a stout platform of planks; 
and the whole of the wood-work 
being constantly covered with 
water, this foundation, once laid, 
seems to be almost indestructible. 
Upon the platform is raised the 
house, with very strong walls of 
stone or clinker brick, tied to- 
gether so firmly with numerous 
transverse beams, that at the top 
of a merchant’s house, seven or 
eight stories high, may often be 
found a warehouse containing the 
heaviest iron goods. Each house 
commonly stands completely de- 
tached from its neighbour; and it 
may be safely said that though a 
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very violent earthquake might 
topple these structures over bodily, 
it could not shake thein to pieces. 

Although many houses in Am- 
sterdam, as they at present stand, 
are of much older date, a very 
great number of them are about 
two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty years old, the time of Dutch 
pre-eminence, when Van Tromp, or 
Tromp simply, as they call him, 
swept the seas, and the Dutch 
were the carriers of the world. 
Guilders were plentiful, and stocks 
there were none. The merchant 
did not know what to do with the 
profits of his private fleet ; for land 
was not to be bought for money. 
Some buried the coin under the 
hearthstone; some were glad to 
get one per centum on loan, and 
all seem to have lavished countless 
sums in building and adorning 
their houses. A Hollander was 
asked the other day, what the city 
palace in Amsterdam cost in the 
building; he laughingly answered 
(and it is quite true, by the way), 
‘They were so ashamed of their 
own extravagance that they burnt 
the accounts, and so, no one 
knows!’ 

A substantial Amsterdammer’s 
house, plain only on the outside, 
is resplendent with white marble 
and glorious with carved work 
within. The walls of the chief 
rooms have often been painted by 
first-rate artists, and Italian sculp- 
tors must have had a fine time of 
it in the wealthy city, for their 
hand is to be seen on cornice and 
balustrade in many a simple mer- 
chant’s house. 

The British-born bow-window is 
not often to be seen even in the 
country, and the more antique 
oriel seems never to have been 
adopted by post-Reformation archi- 
tects. But Mevrouw is not with- 
out the power of seeing up and 
down the street»at will, as she sits 
at her work; for by the little spie- 
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gelen — spy-irirrors — suspended 
upon strong metal-work on either 
side of her sitting-room window, 
she can calmly survey, herself out of 
view, the passing crowd and scene 
below. 

The basement floor is always 
raised a few feet above the surface 
of the ground, to steal a little 
height in air for the kitchen, the 
floor of which is even then a foot 
or two below the level of the un- 
derlying ooze, but of course 0oze- 
tight with cement — Bettinji, the 
cook, is stout and healthy not- 
withstanding—and ascending from 
the street by a flight of five or six 
steps, a very solid door admits you 
to a long and narrow passage, lofty 
and marbled on either side, and 
lighted by glass above the door. 
The drawing-room, or not unusu- 
ally, the counting-house, with this 
passage, takes up the entire width 
of the house. 

The first thought one has on 
entering any Dutch chamber, a 
drawing-room not excepted, is, 
‘ How very long!’ the next, ‘ How 
very bare!’ Everything is hand- 
some; but there is so little of it. 
No lounging-chairs, no round table 
with knick-knackeries; a cabinet 
with closed glass-doors of course, 
chairs placed in formal rows, a 
handsome chandelier, a stove-place, 
and that is all. You take a seat, 
and perhaps touch the wall with 
your elbow—lo! it yields to the 
touch. Wall-paper is a misnomer 
in Holland. Paper-hangings is the 
proper word. These sometimes are 
of oil paintings on canvas, some- 
times of paper stretched on canvas 
fastened on light wooden frames, 
which can be taken down bodily 
when their gay coverings have to 
be renewed. Evidently these are 
the next descendants from tapestry 
and arras. The walls may be damp, 
and very probably are so, but then 
‘ they assume a virtue, if they have 
it not; for one’s eyes are never 
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offended in Holland by dripping, 
smeared, washed-out wall-paper. 

The bedrooms are also but 
scantily furnished, and, except in 
guest-chambers, one does not often 
see a chest of drawers or a ward- 
robe. A foreign visitor, indeed, is 
apt to be at a loss what to do with 
clothes; until he discovers that 
doors, cunningly concealed, open 
into cupboards all about the 
room. By-the-way, Mevrouw al- 
ways hangs her dresses in these; 
she seldom folds them in a 
drawer. 

At the top of the house, both in 
town and country, is invariably to 
be found a spacious laundry, ex- 
tending, in fact, over the whole 
area of the house. In this the linen 
is stored in presses, and the cloth- 
ing of the past season, winter or 
summer, all duly turned inside out, 
hangs on pegs all about. Here, 
twice in the year, Mevrouw holds 
her grand saturnalia. Without 
doubt the most important item in 
a Dutch girl’s dowry is linen. The 
quantity she thinks necessary for 
her own person and for house- 
hold purposes is enormous. But 
then it should be known that she 
‘washes’ (the linen, of course) but 
twice in the year. Cuffs, collars, 
and muslins, she says, must be 
washed often ; but all other things 
are flung, for a time, into huge 
buck-baskets big enough for half- 
a-dozen. Falstafis to: hide in; in- 
deed, these are astounding baskets, 
and when full will weigh four or 
five hundredweight. Every house 
has a block and pulley firmly fixed 
to the ornamented coping of the 
roof, which, indeed, is purposely 
constructed to carry this useful 
machine, and forms a noticeable 
feature in the architecture of all 
the Dutch houses; and by means 
of the block, these huge .baskets 
are readily lifted to and from the 
laundry, and furniture or heavy 
articles of any kind to the other 
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stories through the windows. A 
visitor for the first time may see 
with amused bewilderment that 
particularly lumbering trunk of 
his wife’s, which has been the des- 
pair of railway porters through- 
out his journey, whipped up by 
invisible hands to a height of sixty 
or seventy feet in no time, and dis- 
appear through a bedroom window. 
The clothes are simply rough- 
washed in the country, and when 
sent back all the females in the 
house set to work for a good fort- 
night to mangle and iron, starch 
and crimp; and you may be sure 
that every bit of clothing a Dutch 
young lady of the middle Glasses is 
wearing has thus been got up by 
her own fair hands. The original 
outlay in linen is no doubt large, 
but the cheap mode of wash- 
ing pays good interest for the 
money. 

One thing is very remarkable in 
a Dutchman’s house. You never 
see open bookshelves, and a stray 
book but seldom. The fact is, 
in the first place, that all books 
and personal property are stored 
away in the treasury cupboard in 
the bedroom; and next, Paterfa- 
milias, while exercising a rigid 
censorship over all light and heavy 
literature dispersed about the house, 
keeps his own most carefully under 
lock and key. The books he has 
are not many; for Holland can 
scarcely be said to have a litera- 
ture; and, great linguist though 
he be, with a familiar acquaintance 
with at least two, sometimes three 
or four, modern languages besides 
his own, he contents himself with 
a few well-bound standard works 
in these ; and for light reading, is 
there not the newspaper? Besides, 
as office-hours are generally from 
nine to nine, the Dutchman has 
not much time for reading, and 
gets but little out of books when he 
has once laid them aside after 
leaving school, and entered upon 




















the realities of life. Juf Vrouw’s 
carefully hidden bookshelves are 
filled with the neat little volumes 
supplied by the public -spirited 
pirate Baron Tauchnitz; and though 
French and German are admitted 
only after a most careful selection, 
the paternal censorship admits with 
little reserve all the modern Eng- 
lish works of fiction and poetry, in 
which a daughter’s choice little 
library mainly consists. 

If it be true that there can be 
no real friendship between people 
who have not eaten and drunk 
together, the laws and customs of 
meals are of high importance. Was 
it not even at ,in the good 
old days, where the candidate for a 
fellowship having passed in the 
peerage, for ‘ well-born,’ in propria 
que maribus, for ‘ well-read,’ had to 
undergo a final and searching exa- 
mination, under the eyes of expe- 
rienced senior dons, as to the most 
polite mode of getting rid of cherry- 
tart stones, for ‘well-bred!’ In 
nothing is a man so severely judged 
as in his behaviour at meals, and 
in his mode of conducting them in 
his own house; and in these mat- 
ters the Dutcliman has his peculi- 
arities. 

The family meet in the morning- 
room for what may be called a very 
literal ‘ break-fast.’ Mevrouw sits 
at the table, with her cherished 
china before her, and a steaming 
kettle on an open stove by her side 
on the floor. She gives to each a 
small cup of delicious tea, or not 
quite so good coffee, at choice ; and 
this, with a single sandwich, of 
thin-sliced buttered black bread, 
flanked by the halves of a little 
new white roll, must content the 
sharpest morning appetite till mid- 
day. All is over in five minutes ; 
and a terrible discomfiture it is, on 
the first morning of trial, for him 
who has flattered his hungry soul 
by visions of kidneys or a juicy 
steak. But a good deal may be 
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said in favour of this slender meal; 
fof when reconciled to it by use, 
and thus gently stimulated after a 
good night of sleep, body and mind 
are in better condition for real 
hard work during the next three 
or four hours—the most important 
in the day—than when overbur- 
dened by a heavy breakfast: crede 
experto. 

Mevrouw at once proceeds with 
a most important operation—that 
of ‘washing-up.’ She would no 
more entrust her precious china to 
the hands of a servant, than would 
a young mother the cutting of her 
baby’s eyelashes to the under- 
nurse. It is even said, so.general 
is the practice, that her most gra- 
cious M——y the Q—-n of H—-d 
performs the like anxious task. 
Washed and wiped, the china is 
carefully put away and locked up 
in the glass-sided cabinet for the 
admiration of beholders until the 
next meal; and thus these, as well 
as other valuable works of art 
stored in sight, are not kept merely 
for show, but, as surely is their 
proper function, are put to con- 
stant use. The gentlemen light up 
cigars as a matter of course and go 
to business. 

The next family meeting is gene- 
rally attwelve. Mevrouw,herchina, 
and her kettle are there as before ; 
but this time there is a more plen- 
tiful supply of bread and butter, 
and the black bread sandwich is 
supplemented by others of thin- 
sliced dried meat. The meal, how- 
ever, scarcely differs from the 
earlier one, except that there is a 
larger quantity eaten, and a second 
cup of tea or coffee may be had. 
In the summer months light 
Rhine wines make their appearance. 
‘Wash-up’ as before, inevitable 
cigar, and separation. 

These slight snacks, whets to 
appetite merely, lead up, in full 
accord with the famous principles 
of De Quincey, to dinner, the great, 
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the preponderating meal, about 
which, as he almost sublimely 
says, ‘ the whole day should centre;’ 
and certainly a Dutch dinner is a 
tremendous fact. During one half 
of the twenty-four hours it is im- 
possible to be unconscious that you 
have not dined, and during the 
other, not to be conscious that you 
have—the facts are too strong— 
appetite and repletion. Let us 
begin. Suppose the guests to be 
seated ; there is one preliminary 
which seems odd to one accus- 
tomed to the audible and even 
sonorous grace before meat of our 
dear old rector. The hostess gives 
a peculiar glance round the table, 
says a few soft words, among which 
may be caught something like 
‘prie;’ instantly everybody looks 
steadily down into the plate before 
him, and the discovery may be made 
that each guest is supposed to be 
offering his own silent grace before 
meat; and before the stranger, not 
being a Quaker, has time to re- 
cover his bewilderment, a gentle 
rustle from the dress of the hostess, 
announcing that she has finished, 
is echoed by other rustles from 
all sides, and eyes look up with 
the transient gleam of evanishing 
piety. 

Fish, flesh, and (not so com- 
monly) fowl, and usually plainly 
cooked, are the staples. The 
Dutch are so particular about 
their fish being perfectly fresh 
that a good housewife is not satis- 
fied unless she sees them actually 
alive either in the market or 
brought swimming in water-tanks 
to her door. The first herring of 
the season is held a dish of luxury, 
and five shillings is a common 
price for an early one. Mighty 
dishes of vegetables, boiled and 
afterwards stewed in butter, ap- 
pear as courses, and the quantity 
piled upon one’s plate is at first 
embarrassing to the fleshly appe- 
tite. There are four or five varie- 
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ties of the kidney-bean, all well 
worthy of commendation and of 
being cultivated in England to 
give variety to our dinner-tables. 
These beans are salted in large 
earthen jars, or preserved by an 
ingenious plan by baking for win- 
ter use, and fresh, salted, or pre- 
served, they are brought upon the 
table throughout the year, when 
other green vegetables are not to 
be had; for without his great 
plateful of vegetable per se no 
Hollander holds himself to have 
properly dined. This may take 
the place of the plain pudding 
among ourselves, which is almost 
unknown in Holland, and is only 
produced in compliment to an 
English visitor, who may well be 
amazed at the fearful mess made 
of it, and amused, if not flattered, 
by a complaisance to his depraved 
tastes; for it comes to table as a 
huge dish full to the brim with 


fruit, covered with paste of the . 


thickest and heaviest ; and, baked 
or boiled, this is called an English 
pudding! There are invariably 
two courses of solid meat; and the 
changes are rung upon beef, veal, 
ham, for mutton and lamb are 
scarcely ever eaten. Good mutton 
is not to be had in Holland. There 
is some peculiarity in the pastures 
or climate which makes mutton 
very rank and tallowy. The poor 
people eat it, of course, and so 
they do geese, which are by no 
means looked upon as a luxury; 
but a greater number by far of 
fat sheep than are consumed in 
Holland are shipped for the Eng- 
lish, particularly the London, 
market; and it is said, that after 
pasturing for a fortnight or three 
weeks in England, the over-rich 
flavour leaves their meat, which, 
however, when brought to market 
is still inferior in quality to ordi- 
nary English born and bred mut- 
ton. 

The amenities of the table and 
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its customs have their slight pecu- 
liarities. The piéce de resistance 
and other meat dishes are carved 
by the host into slices upon a 
plate which is passed from guest 
to guest, who help themselves ac- 
cording to fancy, every gentleman 
having previously taken good care 
of his left-hand lady, his own 
peculiar charge. A stranger will 
soon be taught that she expects 
him to choose a slice to her liking, 
and having helped himself and 
passed on the meat-plate, to make 
a tender inquiry about her selec- 
tion of pickles, for he cannot but 
notice that she has meanwhile 
been making a solemn and delibe- 
rate survey of the great variety 
upon the table: pickles, she, and 
everybody, invariably eats with 
meat, hot or cold, and no wonder, 
the quality being really superb. 
The great pride of a Dutch house- 
wife, if it may not be said that 
preserves are a greater, is pickles, 
and both of them make a great 
show upon the dinner-table. One 
little custom prevails in helping a 
fair left-hand neighbour to wine— 
the gentleman must be careful to 
pour a few drops into his own 
glass first. Whether this be sim- 
ply to give himself the benefit of 
any particles of dust or cork upon 
the top, or be actually the remains 
of the ancient custom of tasting to 
deny the presence of poison in the 
cup, the thing is always done to 
the last glass. Possibly it may 
even be the heathen custom of 
libation, which is certainly prac- 
tised by the lower classes in Eng- 
land ; and in Holland the ceremony 
is gone through even with decanted 
wine. 

The Dutch have solved the great 
eating-with-the-knife question in 
a very effectual manner by doing 
away with the temptation. Their 
native specimens of cutlery are so 
bad that in using them there can 
be no ever-recurring pleasure such 
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as may be had in wielding a well- 
balanced, smooth, ivory-handled 
Rodgers, which answers to every 
turn of the wrist, and cuts so 
clean and true as to make one 
fancy even the toughest beefsteak 
negotiable into tid-bits. The diner 
in Holland is expected to cut up 
his meat and other eatables all at 
once upon his plate, as well as he 
can manage with his wretched im- 
plement, which he ther gladly de- 
posits upon a glass holder by his 
side, and proceeds to eat away 
with the fork alone, held in his 
right hand. The stock of cutlery, 
bad as it is, cannot be very large, 
for one knife and fork is all the 
allowance for each person during 
the whole dinner. 

The various dishes of fresh fruit, 
or fruit preserved entire, such as 
peaches and apricots, are handed 
up in succession to the hostess 
first, who, having counted noses, 
cuts up into halves or quarters 
according to the number of guests 
and the quantity of fruit upon the 
dish, which is then passed from 
hand to hand; so that whether 
the supply be plentiful or scanty, 
each guest, if he choose, may have 
his fair portion. This seems to be 
a hospitable method; it certainly 
prohibits on the one hand the dis- 
play of selfish dexterity, not un- 
seen at English tables, sometimes 
made on a dish of fine peaches, 
when there are a dozen or more to 
partake, or, on the other hand, of 
the modest forbearance which 
leaves the peaches untouched and 
the longing soul unsatisfied. 

Immediately after eating has 
ceased the cigar-box is taken round 
by the children, if any are present, 
and no lady dreams of objecting, 
nor is even consent asked. After 
some little time all retire to the 
drawing-room, where Mevrouw 
finds her tea equipage ready to 
her hand ; and when the gentlemen 
have had their small cup they 
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lounge off to business until nine 
o'clock. 

These hours of business must 
be terribly long and wearisome to 
the poor clerks; for it must not be 
imagined that hard work goes on 
all the time. Occasionally, of 
course, there is a press of business, 
which may engage them closely 
during the whole twelve hours; 
but as the last few hours are com- 
monly spent in gossip, as is also 
the case with shopmen, it does 
seem that an early closing move- 
ment would not be amiss. It 
should not be forgotten, however, 
that the rule of the Dutch mer- 
chant in his office, and of the 
tradesman in his shop, is very 
much of that patriarchal kind 
which is almost defunct among 
ourselves. He considers it his 
duty to look after the morals of 
his dependents quite as much as 
to insist upon their work being 
properly done, and so, unwisely 
perhaps, keeps them under the 
supposed restraint of business late 
enough for the longing for dissi- 
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pation to yield to the stronger 
desire for sleep. 

The amusements and occupation 
of an evening at home in a family 
in easy circumstances, which is 
the sort of family whose daily life 
has been here described, are pretty 
nearly the same in all parts of the 
world of civilisation, and those in 
Holland are no exception. A little 
music, needlework, and reading, 
with pleasant chat and small 
games, not forgetting the prepara- 
tion of lessons by the children, 
pass away the time until ten 
o’clock, when after another ‘ coffee- 
drinking,’ very similar to the early 
morning meal, the family retire to 
rest. 

It still remains to give some ac- 
count of the manners and customs 
of country life, births; weddings, 
and deaths, courting and religious 
practices, all of which will show 
the truth of the adage ‘autres 
pays, autres moours,’ even in the 
case of our first cousins the Dutch, 
and will form the subject matter 
of another chapter. 
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E were a party of six—a 
West African governor and 
his wife, a commissary-general and 
his wife, a chief justice, and your 
humble servant. A fever-stricken 
lot we were, and had just escaped 
with our lives from an epidemic to 
recruit health and strength in the 
salubrious climate of Teneriffe— 
that beautiful island-province of 
Old Spain. 

We had money to spend; as 
why should we not, coming from 
the Gold and Ivory Coast? and 
only required the health to enjoy 
it. We had great animal spirits, 
too, notwithstanding a manifest 
attenuation of our material per- 
sons, and were thoroughly deter- 
mined, carpere diem, not a day 
should pass without its excite- 
ment,—some excursion, or pic- 
nic, or supper party, or some- 
thing. 

We waited on the governor- 
general and were received with a 
flourish of trumpets, rather in- 
consistent with his excellency’s 
occupation, as we came upon him, 
coat off, lopping the dead leaves 
of his favourite tree-camellia. 
Then his excellency and suite re- 
turned our call, when we hap- 
pened to be out; which was better 
luck, I must say, than a repetition 
of the painful interview that had 
taken place in the saloon of Go- 
verment House, where broken- 
English, and worse attempts at 
Spanish, had almost confounded 
and angered us into something 
desperate. 

Still this was insufficient ex- 
citement for emancipated coast 
officials. We required a fresh 
stimulant—something novel and 
startling and extravagant. 

‘I have it!’ said the governor 
one morning, to our great relief, 
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as we sat at breakfast silent and 
moody around the table-d’héte 
of the only English hotel in 
Santa Cruz, ‘just the very thing! 
What can be more wildly in- 
tensely delightful than—than 
gambling ” 

The ladies shuddered and 
looked dismayed. 

‘I don’t mean that we should 
drop into the casino next door and 
stake our sovereigns on the monte- 
table; but why should we not go 
in for the lottery ? 

* What lottery ? we all asked in 
a breath. 

‘Why, the Madrid great prize 
lottery: see here is all about it.’ 

And then he read aloud an 
English translation of a circular, 
setting forth the advantages and 
inducements of a ticket in the great 
lottery of the year: highest prize 
20,0007. sterling, and 150 other 
prizes ranging downwards so low 
as 10/., but nothing short of that 
amount; the ticket itself costing 
the moderate sum of 7/. 

‘Now there are six of us,’ he 
went on; ‘and if I can induce 
Mr. Robinson, our landlord, to 
take the seventh share, it will 
only come to a pound each—not 
much to lose and so much to gain. 
What say you all? 

Of course we agreed ; and forth- 
with our chief sallied forth to 
confer with our host and to pur- 
chase the ticket. 

‘It’s all right, I have it—very 
well I went in time, for it was the 
very last left; how lucky we are!’ 
exclaimed the governor on his re- 
turn a few hours later; and he 
flourished the lottery ticket before 
our eyes. 

‘I hope it will stick to us,’ re- 
marked the judge, doubtingly. 

‘It is sure to be a prize,’ pro- 
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phesied our sanguine Irish friend, 
the commissary-general. 

‘ At all events, “‘ never venture 
never have,”’ I added, hopefully ; 
but the ladies remained silent. 

‘And now,’ continued the go- 
vernor, ‘since we cannot possibly 
learn the result for some weeks, 
suppose we pass the time else- 
where than in this hot city. We 
have seen all that is to be seen; 
and, for my part, I am sick of the 
cathedral, and the crowded plazza, 
and the mole, and Nelson’s wound.* 
We want rest and refreshing 
breezes in the highlands; let us 
betake ourselves to the mountain 
brow, to Oratava, the Villa of the 
Peak.’ ‘ 

The proposition was hailed with 
the delight of people who had 
nothing better to suggest; but a 
difficulty presented itself at the 
outset in the fact that none of us, 
except the chief justice, under- 
stood a word of the language; and 
in a Spanish hotel we should be 
all adrift. 

However, in our distress and 
perplexity a deus ex machind pre- 
sented himself in the person of an 
English-speaking Spanish gentle- 
man who came to call upon us; 
and, on the case being stated to 
him, he informed us that he was 
himself desirous of visiting Ora- 
tava, and would gladly do so in 
our company. 

Accordingly, next day saw us all 
wending our way across the island 
in an omnibus drawn by a trian- 
gular arrangement, of first a mule, 
as leader, then two mules, and 
then two horses in the shafts. 
The day was bright, warm and 
exhilarating, the pace rapid, and 
the scenery exquisite and sublime; 
more especially when we reached 
an elevated plateau that com- 


* Lord Nelson lost his right arm at 
the assault on Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 
1796, 





manded a full view of the far- 
famed Peak, and the iron-bound 
coast-line far as the eye could 
reach washed by mightiest breakers. 
But I have no intention of being 
descriptive; abler pens than mine 
have failed in the attempt to word- 
paint this garden of the Hes- 
perides; I am only lingering en 
route in a tantalizing mood, to pile 
up your agony as regards ‘ No. 
3060.’ 

Our days passed pleasantly at 
Oratava. There were gardens to 
visit, ferns to collect, and an ante- 
diluvian tree to gaze wonderingly 
at in its grand decay. We took 
long rides, too, in the neighbour- 
hood; and actually handled the 
lava that, in days of yore, had 
swept down the sides of the great 
mountain. We descended into the 
sultry lowlands and -we climbed 
the snow-capped Peak, thus diver- 
sifying our temperature within 
the hour— 


‘ For there may he snow on the mountain- 
top, 
While there’s heat in the valley- 
below.’ 


Time passed unnoticed by all 
except by two of us, myself and 
our worthy friend and interpreter, 
the Spaniard. Properly speaking 
this gentleman was not a Span- 
iard, although he wished to be 
considered one, nor even was he a 
native of Teneriffe. He was a set- 
tler from Gibraltar, and, as all the 
initiated know, such individuals 
are yclept ‘ Rock-Scorpions;’ as a 
Rock-Scorpion, therefore, I shall 
speak of him henceforth. 

With him I concocted an abo- 
minable scheme. It was the day 
that the news of the lottery might 
arrive from Madrid, and why should 
we not anticipate it ? 

It was a vile, unfeeling, dis- 
graceful undertaking, as you shall 
see; but once the devil took pos- 
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session of us (and in no other way 
can I account for it) we entered 
heart and soul into carrying out 
the details of the plot as com- 
pletely as our means would permit 
of. 

Imprimis, we required official 
paper, and in the _ ill-supplied 
shops of Oratava none was to be 
had; no paper was, in fact, pro- 
curable except ‘gold-edged post,’ 
quite unfitted for our purpose. 
However, we made the best of it. 
I snipped the edges with a pair of 
scissors, and when folded length- 
wise the document assumed a for- 
midable shape. But even this 
fictitious resemblance to ‘an offi- 
cial’ was denied us, as the largest 
envelope in the stationery estab- 
lishment was not so large as some 
I had myself, and they were small 
enough. On the subject-matter 
and style of composition we were, 
therefore, compelled to rely, and in 
this respect we were not mistaken. 

I was aware that it had been 
arranged by the governor with Mr. 
Robinson of the English hotel in 
Santa Cruz, that should the 
steamer arrive at any unusual 
hour so as to prevent him sending 
the news by the ordinary post, and 
should our ticket, No. 3060, be 
the winner of a prize, a special 
messenger should be despatched 
with the happy intelligence. 

Accordingly the Rock Scorpion 
and I invested in a small boy 
mounted on a mule, and we in- 
structed the imp in what manner 
he was to act. 

These preparations made to our 
entire satisfaction, we joined our 
party, and sat down composedly to 
the olla podrida set before us. 

‘Good gracious! this is actually 
the Ist of April!’ exclaimed 


the governor, as he helped the 
dish, ‘the day the steamer from 
Lisbon is due; I wonder shall we 
hear anything? IL don’t think 
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Robinson will disappoint us if we 
have had any luck.’ 

‘ You are too sanguine, dear; do 
be less hopeful and we may win 
something,’ said his wife. 

‘For my part I have never 
given the thing a second thought,’ 
boasted the chief justice; ‘ the 
chances are a thousand to one 
against us; besides, I put little 
faith in these government-managed 
lotteries. Indeed, I disapprove of 
such gambling sources of revenue 
for any respectable country.’ 

‘ Thank you for your opinion of 
us,’ returned the Rock-Scorpion, 
sarcastically; ‘but still I don’t 
suppose you would object to win 
@ prize from us, would you?” 

‘ J shouldn’t, at any rate,’ put 
in the commissary-general. 

‘Nor I, dear,’ whispered his 
better-half; ‘for I should know 
what to do with such a god- 
send.’ 

‘Oh! don’t desecrate the name ; 
remember, this is a gambling 
transaction,’ cried the governor’s 
wife, who caught the expression. 
‘ I really believe I should tremble 
to touch money won so easily. I 
agree with the judge, it cannot be 
right or proper—it’s nae canny.’ 

* Halloa! what’s the row below ? 
I cried, on recognising the clatter 
of the mule’s hoofs entering the 
paved patio of the establishment. 
An unintelligible shout now re- 
sounded in the quadrangular court- 
yard, and involuntarily we all 
started to our feet, then, impelled 
by irresistible curiosity, rushed to 
the gallery overlooking the yard, 
and craned our necks to catch 
sight of the indubitable ‘special 
messenger. But almost imme- 
diately dignity and decorum re- 
turned to us and we resumed our 
seats silently at the table. 

I noticed that we all closed our 
lips very closely (I did so I sup- 
pose from sympathy), and that a 
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pallid hue seemed to pervade our 
faces. 

It certainly seemed an age until 
our lugubrious waiter slowly en- 
tered the room and handed a 
broadly-sealed letter to the gover- 
nor. 
‘“ El Gobernador de y los 
éstrangeros Ingleses,”’ he read 
aloud; ‘ yes, there is no mistaking 
the Pillars of Hercules,’ his excel- 
lency went on, glancing at the dol- 
lar-impressed seal; and here in 
the corner is a memo. from Robin- 
son—*“ Please pay the messenger 
a dollar and a half.” Certainly— 
certainly; here, Juan, money for 
the messenger—feed him too ;’ and 
he placed a handful of silver in 
the waiter’s hand. ‘And now I 
think I have earned the right to 
open this official from the lottery- 
office at Santa Cruz ; but I am sorry 
to say I cannot read it; however, 
it is certain that we have won a 
prize, and, great or small, it is en- 
tirely my doing. I shall, there- 
fore, claim you all as my guests 
for another month, and we shall 
spend it in Madeira. Do you con- 
sent ?” 

‘Oh yes, yes!’ we all cried; 
* but do open the letter.’ 

He broke the seal rudely, ab- 
stracted the document within, and 
flung the envelope under the 
table. Our excitement became in- 
tense. 

‘Well, what is it? asked one of 
the ladies, impatiently. 

*I cannot make it out; the 
figures are many but the amount 
is stated in /uertes—dollars; do 
you read the letter, judge.’ And 
his excellency handed the missive 
across to the imperturbable chief 
justice, who translated it slowly 
with all its cireumlocution, pausing 
for a moment as he came to the 
figures. It was merely a stiff and 
formal announcement from the 
secretary to inform his excellency 








and the other English strangers 
sojourning in the island that their 
ticket in the Madrid lottery, No. 
8,060, was the successful holder 
of a prize which, reduced to Eng- 
lish currency, amounted to the 
round sum of 9,000/. sterling! 

Stunned we were at first and 
utterly confounded; then, as the. 
Irish commissary - general found 
his voice and uttered a warwhoop 
of joy, we all joined in a jubilant 
shout, and madness ruled the 
hour. 

Of course I was bound to be 
especially extravagant, and I must 
say my joy was extravagant. 

‘Well, say what one will, the 
love of pelf is only human nature 
after ali,’ remarked the chief jus- 
tice, sententiously. ‘I must con- 
grautulate you, my dear friends, on 
our exceeding great good fortune.’ 
And the judge gravely stretched 
forth his hand to grasp us all in 
turn. ‘ It isn’t every day that you 
and I (addressing me) come in for 
1,285/. 14s. 34d. ; that is our share 
and Mr. Robinson’s, you know’ 
(for he had made a rapid mental 
calculation while some of us were 
going through the slow process of 
pencil and paper). ‘Of course you 
married folks are entitled to double 
shares.” 

‘ What!’ exclaimed Mrs. —— to 
her husband, the commissary- 
general, ‘can it indeed be possible 
that we are actually in possession 
of—of, let me see (and pencil and 
paper went to work) ‘ of—oh, de- 
lightful !—2,5717. 8s. 7d.? Now, 
John, you must promise me one 
thing at once,’—and she drew his 
head down lovingly, so as to im- 
part her proposition whisperingly, 
—‘ you must put one thousand in 
the Bank of England for Tommy, 
and let the interest accumulate 
until he comes of age. Won’t you 
promise, dear ?” 

The words reached me, and for 


























the first time, strange as it may 
appear, the villany of the trick I 
was playing struck me as with its 
open palm on the cheek, and I felt 
the very roots of my hair grow 
red. Tommy was their little boy, 
eight years old, at school in Eng- 
land. 

But the ball had been set a- 
rolling down hill now, and for the 
life of me I could not stop it. I 
could not find words to tell them 
it was all a cruel, wretched, mer- 
ciless imposture. I became for the 
nonce a speechless hypocrite, and 
kept up the farce with a nervous 
eagerness that must have been 
quickly detected had they been in 
their sober senses. 

All I could do was to jump 
about :and clap my hands like a 
drivelling idiot, but in their pre- 
sent state of delirium, any pas- 
sionate excess was unheeded. 

It was soon felt by all that the 
dinner-table was no place to dis- 
cuss private intentions, and as, of 
course, no one could eat, we sepa- 
rated into natural groups. The 
governor and his wife entered the 
big sitting-room and seated them- 
selves in close conference on a sofa 
in a remote corner. The commis- 
sary-general and his spouse retired 
to their rooms to talk of little 
Tommy and that bargain about 
the thousand pounds; while the 
chief justice, who had at length 
caught the prevailing enthusiasm, 
seized me closely by the arm and 
muttered, gutturally, 

‘Come out and walk—I want 
air! Hang it, man!’ he went on 
as we gained the street, ‘I despise 
wealth, and only regard money for 
the comforts it brings ; but to give 
away a pound haphazard and to 
get back 1,285/. 14s. 34d. all for 
nothing !—come, step out!’ 

He was tall, and I am short, and 
his strides were long. I tell you 
I had to keep at a-run by his side 
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during that six-mile walk up hill 
and down dale. 

He spoke not again until we 
reached the hotel: no doubt his 
thoughts were given up to the con- 
templation of our wonderful luck, 
and he was mentally reviewing the 
scene at the table. 

Suddenly we encountered the 
waiter. 

‘I wish I had seen that mes- 
senger— where is he? Did you 
give him the money? asked the 
judge, in Spanish. 

‘ No, senor,’ was Juan’s reply; 
the muchacho had disappeared, he 
(Juan) had returned the dinero to 
his excellency, and the latter had 
allowed him to keep so much,— 
and the lugubrious creature dis- 
played to our view five bright 
shillings. 

‘ Very extraordinary !’ murmured 
the judge appealingly to me, and 
his face fell in a fearfully porten- 
tous manner. I felt a cold shiver 
run-down my back and a strange 
huskiness in my throat, but I was 
not obliged to say anything, so we 
hurried up-stairs. 

‘ The messenger has gone back 
to Santa Cruz without his dou- 
ceur,’ said the governor in a re- 
assuring tone, advancing to us. 
‘ Poor boy! he could not of course 
read Robinson’s memo., and per- 
haps thought that he was not to 
be paid until his return; it don’t 
matter much, but let me tell you 
what does. I have just been re- 
lating to my wife a circumstance 
that happened to me in Spain 
years ago. This is not the first 
time, I should tell you, that I have 
dabbled in lotteries, and on one 

occasion when my brother and I 
were staying in Madrid, we took a 
ticket in a small lottery. The 
ticket was only a couple of dollars, 
and the highest prize was one 
hundred pounds. We won it! 
This is perhaps why my ambitious 
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thoughts made me imagine that 
we had a chance of the twenty 
thousand pounds now. But we 
have done very well and I should 
not grumble. When we went to 
the office next day to be paid, 
what do you think they offered 
us? Coppers, sir, coppers! “Gold 
and silver have we none,” they 
told us, “take the coppers or 
leave them.” They were piled up 
in bags in a corner ready counted 
for us, and what were we to do? 
Of course we took them; but, 
gracious! what a job it was. I 
had first to go to the alcalde and 
obtain from him a guard of sol- 
diers; then we hired men and 
wheelbarrows, and in this way 
conveyed our hundred pound of 
coppers to our hotel. Now think 
of it for a moment, if they played 
us the same trick here—nine 
thousand pounds in coppers! 
Gold, as you are aware, is at a 
high premium; so are bills of ex- 
change: no chance of our being 
paid by either medium. My be- 
lief, then, is that they will pay us 
in silver, and my idea is this: as 
the secretary directs us to attend 
at the office to-morrow to present 
our ticket and receive our prize, I 
propose that you and I’ (address- 
ing me) ‘ride down to-night to 
Santa Cruz by moonlight. It is 
only twenty-seven miles, and we'll 
take our time and be ready after 
breakfast to attend when the lot- 
tery office opens at ten o’clock. 
Then when we ascertain their 
method of paying us we can make 
our arrangements. I shall ask my 
friend the governor for a military 
guard, and we can cart the bags 
of silver up here for distribution. 
Now go out and hire two strong 
and sure-footed ponies, and direct 
them to be sent here for us after 
supper.’ 

Naturally I had to comply, but 
my heart misgave me as I passed 





out, to notice that the ladies were 
in close consultation, and that the 
secretary’s letter was in one of 
their hands. 

All ‘this while the Rock-Scor- 
pion was disregarded and for- 
gotten by everybody. He had felt 
himself de trop, and had betaken 
himself to his chamber, but I now 
passed him in the verandah, on his 
way to the sitting-room, as I hur- 
ried out. 

I hurried out indeed, but not 
upon the errand I had under- 
taken, but to think — think— 
think. My head ached with the 
thoughts of the wrong I was in- 
flicting—with the miserable dread 
of discovery before I could explain 
matters, and with the innumer- 
able plans that I formed and re- 
jecced to break the killing, unpar- 
donable news that No. 3060 was 
a delusion and a snare. 

When I returned to the sitting- 
room I found our party in confu- 
sion and a very Babel of voices in 
hot dispute concerning the letter. 

‘I say that gold-edged paper 
was never used in an official form 
before; look at that: it is plain 
that the vile wretch, whoever he 
is, that has played us this das- 
tardly trick, tried to clip off all 
the gold, but left so much to tell 
the tale!"—and the governor’s 
wife, who was the speaker, held 
up to view the tiniest bit of gold- 
edge at a corner of the abomi- 
nable production. 

‘ That, coupled with the disap- 
pearance of the messenger, is con- 
clusive evidence in my opinion,’ 

assented the chief justice. 

‘Oh! I have explained his ab- 
sence I thought,’ said the gover- 
nor, who still hoped against hope. 

‘If I thought it was a trick 
played us by any garlic-eating 
Spaniard,’ growled the Irish com- 
missary-general, looking ominously 
across at the trembling Rock-Scor- 
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pion, and elevating his voice as he 
went along, ‘I would grip my 
blackthorn by this’—and he 
grasped it in the middle— and I 
would clutch the fellow tight 
round the throat, so,’—and he 
performed the mimic gesture— 
and I would thrash him within 
an inch of his miserable life. I 
would, by Heavens!’ 

His wife meantime had disap- 
peared from the room and returned 
as he finished with that fierce vow 
of vengeance. 

Irrepressible tears coursed down 
her cheeks as she advanced to the 
group with an envelope in her 
hand. 

‘A Manchester envelope never 
came out of a Spanish lottery- 
office,’ she sobbed forth. ‘ See 
there—there is the trade-mark! 
Oh! poor little Tommy, how hard 
it is to bear this cruel disappoint- 
ment !’—and -she leaned against 
her big angry husband. 

‘Why don’t you suggest some- 
thing? asked the judge, suddenly 
turning sharp round towards poor 
silent shivering me. ‘ Do you think 
it a hoax, a contemptible, unfeel- 
ing, practical joke at our expense, 
or what do you think ? 

‘I can’t think,’ I returned, 
sadly,—and it was certainly the 
best answer I could have made— 
for we were evidently suspected— 
under the circumstances. 

Shortly afterwards the Rock- 
Scorpion and I left the room, and 
I made him, on pain of an imme- 
diate sound beating from that 
awful. blackthorn, indite another 

letter setting forth that the secre- 
tary was sorry to inform the Eng- 
lish strangers that 3060 was not 
the number of the winning ticket, 
that the right figure was 3061. 
It was a poor, lame attempt at 
getting out of the scrape, a sort of 
hysterical won’t-you-forgive-me 
style of thing and I was tho- 
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roughly ashamed of it. But it 
was transmitted to the governor 
in due course, and when he opened 
it the farce was at an end, the tra- 
gedy commenced. 

Some people never credit a thing 
entirely until they see it in black 
and white; and there it was in 
black and -white, in mean, base, 
deceitful words that seemed to 
shrink from showing themselves 
in patent black and white. It was 
the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. 

‘ I wouldn’t have played such a 
trick on a cat,’ sighed the gover- 
nor as the flush of incipient fever 
mounted to his brow, and he re- 
tired to his room followed silently 
by his wife. 

The commissary-general ad- 
vanced a step and clutched his 
blackthorn menacingly, but yield- 
ing to his gentle wife he, too, 
quietly withdrew. 

For an instant the chief-justice 
hesitated and glared with frenzied 
eye at the two miserable culprits 
on the sofa, then seizing his hat 
he planted it firmly on the back 
of his head and stalked out of the 
house into the noiseless streets 
and on, on, on, over mountain and 
plain seven-and-twenty miles down 
into Santa Cruz. 

How I passed that night I 
cannot tell; it was not in bed; a 
stupor overcame me, and I suppose 
I remained on that hard horse- 
hair sofa. The sight of the Rock- 
Scorpion I loathed, and I told 
him so. As, therefore, he had no 
friend left among us he departed 
at daylight; and I have not since 
set eyes upon him. 

A physician was summoned next 
morning to attend the governor, 
and he recommended change to 
the mild warmth of Santa Cruz so 
soon as his excellency could be 
safely moved. 

There was, therefore, good ex- 
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cuse for them to remain in their 
rooms; but so also did the com- 
missary-general and his wife, with- 
out excuse. It was evident I was 
to be ‘cut;’ and I sat down to a 
sorrowful meal all alone and chok- 
ing with mingled remorse and 
in. 

So passed that day and another. 
On the third, the governor was to 
leave, and he was resting in the 
big sitting-room awaiting his con- 
veyance when I chanced to enter. 

The sight of him as he lay there 
pale and dejected oppressed me 
greatly; I think tears filled my 
eyes, for, noticing my emotion, he 
held out his hand and pardoned 
me. ’ 

‘I feel sure you had no idea of 
the length you were going to,’ he 
said, simply; ‘but, my boy, re- 
member that auwri sacra fames is 
universal, and that you hurt a man 
to the quick when you touch his 
pocket. That money was ours to 
all intents and purposes; we had 
already determined what to do 
with it, and you have deprived us 
of that pleasure. It was the most 
dangerous of practical jokes.’ 

He spoke truly, but reproof was 
unneeded; the crime carried its 
own punishment. 

Little further passed at our in- 
view, and he left shortly after for 
Santa Cruz, while I, relieved be- 
yond measure by our reconcilia- 
tion, sallied out for a day’s excur- 
sion. 

I returned late in the evening 
and was engaged in my solitary 
supper, when suddenly my Irish 
friend opened his door and came 
forward. 

‘The governor has made up 
with you, I understand,’ he said 
almost gruffly; ‘and so shall I. 
Tip us your fist, old boy. I can’t 
bear to see you all alone, and yet 
I hate you, for you have nearly 
killed me and my poor wife ;)— 
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and he squeezed my hand unmer- 
cifully—‘ but you are not out of 
the wood yet, let me tell you; you 
forget that the judge wasn’t such 
an old friend of yours, and he is 
not so weak as to make up in a 
hurry, not without satisfaction, 
you understand? Remember, you 
are in a foreign country ; and, I am 
sorry to say, he has written to me 
to the effect that he will have you 
out.’ 

It was not a comforting reflec- 
tion that instantly occurred to my 
mind: ‘Have you escaped the 
perils of pestilential Africa to fall 
now by the bullet of a judicious 
duellist ? j 

‘I am fully aware of the conse- 
quences of my unwarrantable 
liberty,’ I replied, ‘and am bound 
to give him the satisfaction he re- 
quires, arrange it when and where 
you like.’ 

* T’ll see what I can do,’ he re- 
turned, carelessly ; ‘meantime we 
will remain on here quietly. And 
now come and make your peace 
with my wife.’ 

It was fully a week after this 
that I arranged to return to Santa 
Cruz, with the idea of having the 
duel over at once, one way or the 
other, and I rode across country 
all alone, arriving as night fell at 
the hotel. 

The English mail steamer had 
come into port, and, anxious for 
letters, I went at once to Mr. 
Robinson’s office. 

‘ You are still in time for dinner, 
if you hurry, sir, he said; ‘a 
large number of passengers came 
ashore to dine here, and you may 
know some of them.’ 

I hastened to the table-d’héte, 
but as I advanced along the corri- 
dor to the door of the dining- 
room, I was arrested by hearing 
my own name mingled with shouts 
of laughter from the company, and 
one voice clear above the others, 
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as though causing the mirth by 
some recital. 

It was the governor’s, and he 
was in the act of narrating, with 
all embellishment and in his own 
quaint irresistible manner, the 
lottery trick and its consequences. 

I stood in the doorway. 

‘And there he is, the villain!’ 
cried his excellency, pointing at 
me with a theatrical flourish. 
‘ There stands the horrid contriver 


of this detestable practical joke— 
gave us nine thousand pounds, 
gentlemen, and then “robbed us 
of that which not enriches him, 
and makes us poor indeed.” ’ 

I was received with cheers long 
and loud; and, amid it all, the 
chief-justice, who was present, 
held out the hand of good fellow- 
ship, and there was peace once 
more in the land. Tabula solvitur 
risu. E. R. 


Ye monthe of- Aprile —— so 
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UNRESERVED THOUGHTS UPON THE RESERVE 
FORCES. 


@ Letter from an Officer in the Militia ta an Officer in the Line. 


DEAR BROTHER Tom, 
N the present state of Europe— 
Iam not going to bore you, 
but bear with me fora few trite 
sentences. In the present state of 
Europe, and in any future state 
suggested by appearances, it is 
clear that this country, to put the 
case cautiously, is more or less 
likely to be sooner or later en- 
gaged in war. This much at least 
is felt by everybody—that we can- 
not expect to be so sure of peace 
in the future as we have been in 
the past, and that we must, for 
the national safety, immensely in- 
increase our military resources. 
For fighting at sea I suppose we 
have sufficient material, but for 
fighting on land—on the scale now 
necessary—we are of course quite 
inadequate. 

We are both personally con- 
cerned in the ways and means to 
be adopted, as far as the Infantry 
is concerned, you as a Linesman, I 
asa Militiaman. I will say nothing 
just now about our mutual, com- 
mon, or reciprocal brother—what 
am I to call him ?—who is a Volun- 
teer, but confine myself, in the re- 
marks I intend to make, to the 
regulars and what I may call the 
regular reserve. And here I have 
a little pull over you of which I 
mean to take advantage. You have 
always made a point of running 
us down. In vain have I assured 
you that the Militia is the consti- 
tutional force of the country, the 
foree to which we must look in 
any emergency. In vain have I 
given you practical proof of our 
quality. You cannot deny that 
when you saw the gallant Billi- 
cockshires out on their last inspec- 
tion day they were in admirable 
form, that the grand divisions 





(double companies I think they 
call them now, but I am only 
just beginning the new drill) 
marched more or less like walls, 
and wheeled more or less like park 
gates. You must admit, in fact, 
that they deserved the eulogium 
passed upon them by the inspect- 
ing officer, who, I may remind 
you, was not the Prince of Leinen- 
gen, as wé expected, who would 
have been tolerably sure to be 
civil, but Daubeny himself, who 
sets to work in the spirit of a 
detective officer and delights to 
find you tripping if he can. You 
must admit, too, that our mess 
entertained you very handsomely, 
as you seemed to think at the time, 
though you were a little ungrate- 
ful towards the end of the festi- 
vities, which you prolonged so 
pertinaciously. After all the sub- 
sequent sodas and brandies, you 
may remember, you shook your 
head in a moralising manner, mut- 
tering as you did so, ‘ And this is 
the Militia!’ If it had been the 
Line or the Guards it would have 
been much the same to you at the 
time—the Militia did not go into 
the wine or the B. and 8S. more 
than any other branch of the ser- 
vice would have done. But we 
will let Lethe dilute the memory 
of those pleasant potations. 

Now, I wish to impress upon 
you two or three little points. 
You have systematically pooh- 
poohed the Militia as a useless 
body. Its men, you declared, were 
only half-trained, and its officers 
made a plaything of the service. 
They went into it, you said, only 
for the vanity of the thing, for 
the sake of a military rank, and 
the privilege of wearing her Ma- 
jesty’s scarlet at Court and else- 
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where. I do not mean to say that 
you said all this particularly; but 
you know that it is commonly said 
in the service. I always thought 
it rather cool that the officers 
of your service should complain 
of us for frailties of the kind. 
Some of us certainly enter the 
Militia purely and simply for the 
reasons assigned; but surely I 
have heard of young gentlemen 
entering the regulars with very 
similar motives. For one who 
enters the profession determined 
to make it his career, and to strive 
hard after its prizes, there are 
dozens who do so only to dawdle 
and ‘see how they like it;’ who 
detest drill, resent the idea of 
being called upon for duty, and 
‘chuck up the service’ after a more 
or less short trial. In war time a 
better spirit prevails, and the com- 
missioned ranks of the service are 
then found to be full of earnest, 
ardent fellows, ready to ‘go any- 
where and do anything,’ and cla- 
morous to get to the front. The 
Crimean War and the Indian Mu- 
tinies—to refer only to our own 
time—showed the material we are 
made of; I say we, and shall show 
you presently that I am justified 
in including ourselves. 

But in times of peace how often 
do. you hear any service enthu- 
siasm in the conversation of mili- 
tary men? There is some fighting 
of battles over again in the smok- 
ing-rooms of clubs, though the 
days of our battles are becoming 
distant, and there is far less of 
this than there was. For the rest, 
when the conversation is not purely 
unprofessional, and made up of 
town and country talk of the ordi- 
nary kind, it is of the shop shoppy, 
and relates mainly to buying, sell- 
ing, exchanging, and all the com- 
mercial calculations connected with 
the service. Now we have nocon- 
versation of this kind in the Militia. 
There we have nothing to gain in 
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the way of money save our bare 
pay for four weeks in the year, 
which would possibly cover the 
cost of our mess, if that institu- 
tion could be established on a per- 
manent basis. As it is, there are 
fresh preliminary expenses under 
this head every year, and just as 
we are getting a little in order we 
have to break up. Our band also 
costs considerably more in propor- 
tion than the band of any line 
regiment, seeing the little use we 
make of the establishment we have 
to keep up. And there is similar 
waste, of course, as regards the 
permanent staff—adjutant, quar- 
termaster, and non-commissioned 
officers; but that is not our busi- 
ness, though I shall allude to the 
subject again. Some of us, as I 
have said, enter the Militia for 
much the same reasons that half 
the officers of the army enter that 
service; but others, who are im- 
portant persons in their counties, 
are actuated by a sense of duty, 
and believe that they are in their 
proper place as leaders of the local 
force. They like military duty 
more or less, as the regulars do, 
and show more or less fitness for 
their business, as regulars do also. 
The one class of officers, in fact, is 
made of the same stuff as the other 
class of officers; the difference lies 
in the amount of training they re- 
ceive. 

It is absurd, therefore, to say 
that Militia officers are not as fitted 
for regular duties as officers of the 
line. They may be made so at 
any time if they are afforded the 
same opportunities and the same 
encouragement; and these advan- 
tages are sought by a large pro- 
portion of their number. Many 
among them, though ready enough 
to do their duty at a crisis, are 
not prepared for a permanent state 
of preparation, and in the event 
of their regiments being embodied 
all the year round, they would be 
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compelled to resign. Some are 
very rich men, with responsibili- 
ties—perhaps connected with their 
counties—that wealth is so apt to 
bring. Others have mercantile or 
professional pursuits, and could 
not afford to serve their country 
at a large pecuniary sacrifice. But 
a considerable class among them 
would welcome anything like re- 
gular service; and there are few 
Militia regiments in which the 
prospect of being embodied—sug- 
gested more than once of late years 
—is not hailed with gladness by 
the majority of officers. 

You and your brethren will ask, 
I suppose, of what use will they 
be? LIanswer that their willing- 
ness is a presumption in favour of 
their utility, the rest must depend 
upon experience of their capacity. 
There is very little opportunity, 
under the present system, of put- 
ting this point to the test. 

Is it possible that there can be ? 
The Militia officer, before his first 
year’s training with his regiment, 
has the opportunity of four weeks’ 
drill with a regiment of the Guards, 
or the line, as he may please; and 
by a very recent regulation he 
may go to one of the Schools of 
Instruction instituted expressly for 
officers of the reserve forces. In 
either case he receives five shil- 
lings a day for the limited time, 
and an additional allowance for 
‘lodging’ in the event of his at- 
tending a School of Instruction. 
He gains an advantage, too, if he 
attains such a degree of efficiency 
as to be considered ‘ Proficient,’ 
and have the letter P appended to 
his name accordingly in the Army 
List. But otherwise he will simply 
pick up what he can during the 
training of his regiment, perhaps 
with some special assistance from 
a sergeant whom he may employ, 
perhaps without any aid of the 
kind. Under the old system of 
drill the subaltern found his duties 


very easy. He might know next 
to nothing, and yet be able to keep 
his place upon parade; it was 
only when he found himself in 
command of a company that his 
troubles began. But, as most Mi- 
litia regiments are under-officered, 
this duty might devolve upon him 
at any time, so that he had respon- 
sibility in store long before he 
succeeded to the rank of captain. 
The new drill —I am here alluding 
of course to the Infantry—has 
changed all that. A lieutenant 
must now be prepared to do much 
executive duty which formerly be- 
longed to the captain, and must 
be an active instead of a’ passive 
presence with his company. 

But I need not explain all this 
to you, who have of course the 
new drill at your fingers’ ends, 
and are delighted, as all captains 
are, at being able to make your 
subalterns a real assistance to you 
at the exercise of the regiment. 
Hitherto these young officers have 
been made to do their share as far 
as guard and orderly duty is con- 
cerned, but in the field they have 
been mere supernumeraries. 

The Militia officer has an oppor- 
tunity for better instruction in the 
military schools than in a Guards 
or Line regiment, in either of which 
he is apt to be neglected» But 
how little can he get in the ‘aggre- 
gate compared with a regular 
officer? I have been six years in 
the Constitutional Force, and have 
had very little beyond my six 
terms of training of four weeks 
each. Altogether I have not had 
more than six calendar months of 
training, and that spread over a 
period of six years. An officer of 
the line has six months consecu- 
tively before he is expected to pass 
his drill and be reported fit for 
duty. 

The fact, you will say, proves 
that the Linesmen are the better 
trained of the two, and therefore 
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better qualified to officer the Mi- 
litia. That may be, but not ne- 
cessarily. There are plenty of 
‘bad bargains’ in the regulars, as 
all colonels know; and whether 
good or bad, professional officers 
require, if they serve in the re- 
serve, to be placed upon a pro- 
fessional footing. Many, after re- 
tiring from the Army, serve in the 
Militia; but there is always a 
difficulty with these in the begin- 
ning, as they will not enter as 
subalterns. When the reserve, or 
any part of it, is embodied, they 
come forward by hundreds, and 
there is a keen competition among 
them for commissions. You, I 
daresay, in common with others of 
your class, consider that in such a 
case the Linesmen ought to super- 
sede the Militiamen. As far as 
the half-pay list is concerned, the 
authorities have provided for em- 
ploying them in the reserve, and 
sent round a circular to that effect 
when the recent difficulty with 
Russia first arose. There will be 
plenty of vacancies for them, no 
doubt, in the event of our em- 
bodiment, for many among us, as 
I have said, cannot serve under 
professional conditions. But any 
general supercession of Militia 
officers is not to be thought of. 
They have been in the service, some 
of them for many years, and have 
spent their money upon the ser- 
vice, while Line officers, who would 
have been eligible, have chosen to 
remain idle upon half-pay, or have 
forfeited all claim to their appoint- 
ment by retiring by the sale of their 
commissions. In fact, they would 
do nothing to serve their country 
unless they could make their ser- 
vice profitable, which is not to be 
thought of in the Militia while in 
a disembodied state. That they 
may be, as a rule, better officers, is 
scarcely to the point. If that 
principle is to hold good, they 
vould have an equal right to 
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change places with all officers in 
the line whose duty they could 
perform better. The public ser- 
vice is not quite regulated by con- 
ditions of the kind, or we should 
see a great many changes, not 
only in the military, but the civil 
departments of the State. Who 
would be safe in his place if every- 
body presumed to be able to do 
his work better could be brought 
in to supersede him? But this is 
really what some of your retired 
brethren are urging, as far as the 
Militia is concerned. I should 
like to know what they would 
have said had such a proposition 
been made to apply to them when 
they were in the service. 

But the arguments of these 
eager candidates for employment 
do not meet the requirements of 
the case, even as regards them- 
selves. In common with most 
high military authorities, they 
have a firm conviction that the 
land forces of the country can be 
made adequate for the national 
necessity only in the form of an 
enormous standing army. They 
resent the idea of civilian soldiers 
in any shape. The Volunteers 
they regard with contempt; though 
as auxiliaries, for the purpose for 
which the citizen force is specially 
intended, it cannot fail, in an emer- 
gency, to be of immense utility. 
It is ignorant of a hundred prac- 
tical matters which are familiar to 
the regulars, and known, if not 
very familiar, to the Militia. But 
a large proportion of the Volunteers 
are marksmen; all know the use 
of their weapons; all can march 
and perform at least simple move- 
ments—as many as would ever be 
required of them before the enemy. 
They know at least the rudi- 
ments of their business, and are 
adaptable to be taught more. 
The mere fact that they are en- 
rolled and formed nominally into 
battalions is in itself a great point 
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gained by way of a beginning ; and 
any utility that they have in any 
of the respects mentioned—except, 
indeed, shooting,-as regards the 
rank and file—must be credited in 
a far greater degree to the Militia. 

The new conditions of warfare, 
and the large scale upon which 
wars are now maie, dispose of the 
idea. that a standing army can be 
maintained, in this country at any 
rate, in sufficient force for our re- 
quirements. Even you will scarcely 
venture to say that our friend the 
British taxpayer would pay for 
the permanent maintenance of a 
professional army of half a million 
of men; and even supposing that 
we had this colossal force at our 
command, you could not make us 
forget that France, with a standing 
army not much smaller, has, for 
the time at least, been thoroughly 
crumpled up. Whatever system we 
ultimately resort to—and the pre- 
sent session will settle the point— 
it must be an elastic one. Our army 
must cost as little as possible when 
we are at peace, and be capable of 
almost indefinite expansion when 
we are at war, with machinery for 
the purpose that might be put in 
motion upon the shortest possible 
notice. The Prussian system is 
based upon this principle; Russia 
is carrying it out to its fullest 
possible extent; France has set it 
going, and will of course maintain 
it. No nation will be able to cope 
with either of those countries ex- 
cept under similar conditions. The 
days are past, therefore, when Eng- 
land could depend upon a purely 
professional force with a Militia 
requiring an Act of Parliament to 
make it effective, or existing, as 
it did for so many years, only upon 
paper. The Volunteers, too, will 
require to be made a more avail- 
able, as weil as a more efficient 
body, and must be included>in the 
scheme of the new system, what- 
ever it be. 
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The Volunteers must, however, 
be always considered in the light 
of a purely auxiliary force. If re- 
gular duty be imposed upon them, 
besides the amount of drill and 
exercise necessary for their effi- 
ciency and sufficient to warrant 
the State in contributing to their 
support, the voluntary spirit of 
the ‘movemént’ will be lost, and 
large classes will secede from their 
ranks. Between the Militia and 
the Line a far closer connection 
can be established ; and no better 
plan has yet been proposed than 
the localisation of the regulars and 
the assignment of a battalion of Mi- 
litia for every battalion of the Line. 
In any case, there should be this 
connection between the regular 
and the reserve force—that ser- 
vice in the one should, under cer- 
tain conditions, involve service in 
the other. At present large num- 
bers of Militiamen change into the 
Line, and some proportion of Lines- 
men—not by any means so large a 
number—after having served their 
term of service, enlist in, the Mi- 
litia. There is a strong opinion 
in some quarters that the reserve 
force should be drawn entirely 
from the Line—not only men but 
officers—a certain term of service 
in the former case being one of 
the conditions of their enlistment. 
The latter plan would doubtless 
work well in the case of the men; 
but there is no reason why en- 
trance to the Militia should be 
thus limited, or that this service 
should lose its present character 
of a nursery for the Line. As re- 
gards officers, the double arrange- 
ment might also be found to work 
well. Hundreds of Militia officers 
would be delighted to serve in the 
Line if they could only get there ; 
and these, you may be sure, are 
not of the holiday class, but such 
as really mean work. On the other 
hand, a term of service in the re- 
serve might be exacted from officers 
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of the regulars going upon half- 
pay. Some plan for transfer might 
be devised in the one case as in 
the other; and without any in- 
justice or ground for jealousy on 
either side. But meantime militia 
officers should of course have not 
only more facilities than they have 
at present for instruction in their 
duties, but a larger amount of 
training. If their regiments are 
not called out more than once in 
the year, ‘they, the officers, should 
have at least another month each 
year with the regulars, receiving, 
of course, the regular pay and 
allowances ; in which case the State 
would have a right to demand 
that they should prove themselves 
thoroughly efficient. A demand 
of this kind would drive many 
Militia officers from the service. 
So much the better; those who 
resigned would be exactly those 
who were not wanted, and you and 
your brethren would then have no 
cause to complain of deficiencies 
on the part of the remainder. But 
I do not think it desirable that 
the Militia should be officered only 
through the Line, if but for the 
reason that it would be thus de- 
prived of much of the local cha- 
racter which it still retains. 

I am making these suggestions, 
dear brother Tom, as being de- 
sirable, in the absence of more com- 
plete changes which, to judge by 
appearances, will, sooner or later, be 
brought about. If Parliament and 
the people can one of these days 
be induced to consent to a con- 
scription, we shall doubtless have 
something like the Prussian system 
introduced; and even while I write 
the purchase system is being 
abolished. The latter is to be 
the first change of the two, but 
it will take time to carry out. 
The measure of reform now pro- 
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posed is a piece of patchwork, as 
first reforms always are in this 
country; and it is in the Militia, 
in its connection with the Line, we 
may expect further changes. Al- 
ready an important step is taken in 
the proposal to transfer you Militia 
officers to the Line. Among those 
proposed one is much to be com- 
mended — that Militia commis- 
sions, though given on the recom- 
mendation of the lords-lieutenant, 
should proceed directly from the 
Queen; and from this should 
follow that the officers should 
wear gold instead of silver lace to 
their uniforms. The latter request 
may sound like a piece of vanity; 
but nobody knows better than you 
that there is a great distinction in 
the difference, and who can tell how 
much the concession might raise 
the professional tone of the service? 

Among other changes, by-the- 
way, I should like to see the utili- 
sation of the permanent staff, 
which ‘eat their heads off’ for 
eleven months in the year in our 
barracks; but that is a measure 
of economy in which we are not 
personally coneerned. My prin- 
cipal object in writing was to point 
out to your appreciating mind 
some of the means by which— 
sweeping reforms apart—we might 
be made more efficient as we are. 
But whatever changes are made, I 
trust that we shall become rather 
more than less local, both as re- 
gards officers and men; that all 
ranks will have more training in 
the course of a year than we get 
at present; and that if we (the 
officers) are made as efficient in 
our duty as you in the Line, we 
shall at least have a proportionate 
share in your honours and sub- 
stantial advantages. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Strver Lace. 
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STILL LIFE. 


O murmur from the outward world’ 
Disturbs the slumbrous summer air : 

Soothed with sweet visions of delight, 

She sits, she dreams, my lady, there. 
So soft her breathing and so low, 

Life scarcely seems her pulse to thrill ; 
All mute and motionless: ’tis life, 

Yet life how still ! 


Her fancy’s form to shadow forth, 

Her girlish scheme of art to trace, 
The pencil scarcely had essayed 

When sleep came down upon her face. 
By thought’s own sweetness overpowered, 

She glided into pleasant dreams, 
Joyous and bright, as yonder sun 

Through casement gleams. 


Fair dreamer, in that vision world 

In which your spirit now is free, 
What glad ideal meets you there? 

Or deign you bend to such as me? 
Or draw you inspiration forth, 

As soon your tablet there shall show, 
From visions which the waking eye 

Lacks power to know? 


Ah well! as sunlight on the sea, 
Or respite from consuming strife, 

Are moments, maiden, snatched, like these, 
From out the hurricane of life. 

Still life it is: whate’er your dreams, 
Whate’er the thoughts your fancy fill, — 

Enough of joy ’tis thus to live 

The life that’s still. 
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GOOD-BYE TO WESSEX. 


ATH, on a fine day, looks ex- 
quisitely beautiful from the 
railway; yet I always maintain 
that the Bath country is one that 
takes time to grow upon you. 
Even that Claverton valley, where 
the Avon makes such a sharp 
turn, forcing its way between 
Farleigh and Hampton Downs— 
a valley which some Bathonians 
think as good as Interlachen— 
does not at first impress all 
visitors. I remember driving a 
dear old Scotch lady through it 
to Farleigh Castle, and all I could 
get out of her in answer to my 
expatiating on the beauties of rock 
and river was: ‘ Yes, pretty; but 
so stuffy.’ 

What at first I chiefly missed 
round Bath were trees. Coming 
+o live in a combe of Lansdown, 
straight from the skirts of Charn- 
‘wood Forest, which (as those who 
know Beaumanor and Ulverscroft 
are aware) is still a woodland 
tract, where even along the green 
sidings of the high-roads the big 
oaks stand as outposts of the grand 
army, I used to think the country 
round meinsufferably bare. Except 
the splendid elms in the valley to- 
wards Bristol, I could find no 
trees worthy of the name—none 
at all on the hills; and in the low 
grounds nothing but thin weedy 
things, so clipped (‘shrowded’ is 
the local word) at the sides that 
they looked like besoms turned 
upside down, or rather like gi- 
gantic brussels-sprouts. 

But in ten years you are sure 
to find out the beauties of a place, 
if it has any; and, by-and-by, I 
found that this bare country has a 
charm of its own. It is bare all 
over Mendip, except where by dint 
of great care plantations have 
been made; and yet the bare 
ranges of Mendip please me more 
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than its clumps of green, like 
Bishop Law’s arbutus groves round 
that ‘folly’ or obelisk of his, 
which you can’t help seeing as 
you go to Weston-super-Mare. 
Why Claverton valley is better 
wooded than the rest of them, I 
take it is because Selwood Forest 
had stretched on in that direction, 
so that even Ralph Allen’s planting 
round Prior Park may almost be 
considered a reproduction of one 
of the old bits of free woodland. 
After watching a few Lansdown 
sunsets, and (still better) spring 
or autumn afternoons with won- 
drous cloud-rack driving up the 
valley, I found that the form of 
a hill is something independent of 
its clothing; and at last I saw 
that when a hill is as shapely as 
Little Salisbury, it would be as 
great a sacrilege to plant it as to 
put a ‘costume’ on the Medicean 
Venus. 

A word about this name, Salis- 
bury: it is properly ‘Sul’s bury; 
Sul being a warlike British god- 
dess, identified by the Romans 
with their Minerva. You can see 
in the Bath Museum an altar to 
her, and a head of hers (ugly 
late work), with the usual Pallas 
attributes, discovered somewhere 
among the Roman remains of 
which the soil of Bath is so full. 
The name Sul gives us a link be- 
tween Sarum city, and the British 
hill-fort by Bath, and Salisbury 
Crags so far away northwerd, and 
one or two other like-named places. 

And this abundance of early re- 
mains is one great charm of the 
west country. They exist in other 
parts—how abundantly modern 
archeology is (notwithstanding all 
that was done by Captain Grose 
and the old race of antiquaries) 
only just beginning to learn; but 
in other parts you may miss them ; 
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Derby- 
shire, when I used to walk over 

€ moors, Ordnance map in hand, 
beside my wife’s pony, trying to 


lows (burning, i.e, burying-places) 
With which the imaginative sap- 
pers have go thickly sprinkled 
the Peak country, she would laugh 
and say that the stone heaps 


this Little Salisbury, or like Bat- 
tlebury and Scratchbury on the 
chalk down above Warminster 


the first a British camp on a 
Roman road, crowning a knoll of 
the Mendips, between Wells and 
Shepton Mallet, the other & similar 
camp on the Wansdyke, on a spur 
of the lower Oolite, looking over 
Bath and its valley—or a barrow 
like that at Englisheombe, which 
catches the eye from every point 
of the Bath parks—these it is 
impossible to mistake. Roman 
remains crop up in other places ; 
Colchester, for instance, is choke- 
fall of them. But I know no 
part of England where the earlier 
people have left their mark so 
indelibly as in Wessex. Ay, and 
the later people, too: look at the 
White Horses (two visible from 
Lansdown), about which Mr. T. 
Hughes spoke so pleasantly in hig 
‘Scouring.’ That chalk is tempt- 
ingly easy to carve, as it is to 
Scrape. I remember when a boy 
seeing in a quarry near Milton, in 
Kent, the huge figures of a lion 
and two sailors, carved and 
coloured by the latter in memory 
of their deliverance from the 
former; even so at Cerne Abbas 
there is scraped on the hill-side a 
colossal man, representing a giant 
(descendant, perhaps, of Cormoran) 
who used to devour sheep; but 





‘Cornish Tales’ make us wish 
that a little more of this « vulgar 
tradition’ had been preserved 
before it was, as in most places 
it now is, too late, I never tried 
to pick up any tales in Wessex ; 
the West Saxon does not open 
kindly to one who cannot speak 
his speech. Even in the Gaeldom, 
where Iam more at home, I find 
the people who have stories need 
a deal of coaxing. See what Mr. 
F. Campbell says on this point 
in his ‘ West Highland Tales,’ and 
M. de la Villemarqué, too, and 
dear prosy Emile Souvestre; but 
those who, like the Rey. W. Barnes, 
know the talk and the people, and 
have been known to them from 
boyhood, tell us that there are 
stories extant even eastward of the 
‘Welsh-kind.’ There certainly is 
one at Sherston, near Malmesbury 
(Henry of Huntingdon’s Sceorstan, 
where Edmund Ironside fought 
One of his seven famous battles), 
where one Rattlebones, a mighty 
man from thereabouts, is said to 
have mightily helped the English ; 
in token whereof the said hero is 
painted, hideous enough to terrify 
a host of Danes on the signboard 
of the inn. 

But the abundance of historic 
and prehistoric remains, and the 
possibility of stories,’ are not the 
chief charm of the west country ; 
the landscape somehow is different 
from what it is elsewhere, and (in 
spite of all that old Crome managed 
to get out of Suffolk), to my mind, 
vastly more pleasing. There ig 
generally that magic about it 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold attri- 
butes to the Celts, I suppose one 
chalk down is much like another ; 
but get beyond the chalk, and you 
have Mendips, Polden, Quantocks 
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—low range behind low range, 
stretching away with a strange 
sense of mystery. Dr. Buckland 
was right with his old line of 
demarcation, east of which grows 
the wheat, while west of it are the 
minerals, the butter, the fairies, and 
all the romance of the island. If 
you are really romantic, you can 
get romance anywhere. Lincoln- 
shire furnished our laureate with 
pictures which will live as the 
descriptions in Shakespeare live 
—the Ardennes Forest, for in- 
stance, drawn from his own War- 
wickshire Arden. But it is not 
given to every one to be romantic 
under difficulties: most of us 
want working up; the spring is 
there, but it needs tapping. Hence 
the delight of travel in the west 
country, in the Border land, in 
most parts of Ireland, in any land 
where the air is charged with that 
subtle kind of ozone which pre- 
disposes (if it does not force) you to 
receive impressions from outward 
nature. The best thing a man can 
do is to leave his thoughts to 
themselves as he rides through 
such a country; he gets into an 
Arthurian state of mind, and 
forgets the nineteenth century. 
I'm a very prosaic being—all 
Celts are; I beg Mr. M. Arnold’s 
pardon, but, if we are not, how 
does he account for the dull, hum- 
drum, utterly unpoetical life of 
the Welsh and Irish peasant at the 
one extreme, and at the other for 
the still more unpoetical life of the 
Boulevard flaneur, who delights 
in bottes vernies and‘ cocottes, and 
aspires to be that most prosaic of 
all beings a viveur? I suppose we 
Celts were poetical in the old days 
when Fion licked his fingers after 
cooking the trout of wisdom, and 
when Ossian fought, and Graine 
eloped, and later still when King 
Leaghaire’s laureate ‘put a thread 
of poetry around the Brehon law 
for Patrick.’ And one thing is 
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certain, we still like stage effects ; 
I could see nothing cruel or wrong 
or out of place in the Emperor 
taking his son to the front—at 
least as far as the spent balls; it 
struck me as quite the natural 
thing todo. What did enrage me 
was that when the wicked rumour 
arose that the poor boy had been 
packed off to London, he was not 
sent to ride bare-headed up and 
down the Paris streets, to call to 
arms, and to put himself (under 
Trochu, of course) at the head of 
the grand reserve. But, prosaic 
Celt as I am, I can never walk up 
Lansdown, and look away westward 
where line after line of Mendip 
rises, each a very little above the 
other without thinking of ‘ Childe 
Roland to the dark tower came.’ 
I find the sense of mystery more 
awakened by that kind of country 
than by grander scenery. The 
grand mountains overpower me; 
I am afraid to play with them 
ever in thought; there they are 
distinct in their magnificence. 
But when I see country like 
the Mendip—a good wide stretch 
of it, such as is seen from Lans- 
down—I always begin to wonder 
what lies lapped in those folds 
of the hill (Sophocles’s zrrvyais). 
I look, and think, and watch the 
play of cloud and sun along the 
downs, till I long to take horse 
and ride right away and see what, 
beyond the first or second barrier, 
may be in store for me. 

Well; romance itself could not 
provide anything more unexpected 
among those Mendip downs, than 
Cheddar Cliffs, a pass which has 
been heard of by comparatively 
few, while the Derbyshire dales, 
far less grand, are yearly visited 
by thousands. No; the vates sacer 
is not enough now-a-days; Cheddar 
has that (though I believe Camden 
does not notice it), You want 
‘easy access by railway,’ and till 
the Cheddar valley branch was 
2a2 
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opened a short while ago, ‘the 
romantic ravine, as the guide- 
book calls it, lay a good deal off 
the line. Now Bristol will be to 
Cheddar to some extent what 
Yorkshire and Lancashire are to 
Monsall Dale and the rest of 
them. The last time I went 
there, I went with a ‘ trip’ of more 
than two thousand people; and 
henceforth winter will be there, too, 
the only safe time for escaping the 
distracting accompaniment of a 
British multitude that keep holi- 
day. 

The first time I saw Cheddar, 
I started from Bath to Wells on 
an October afternoon. I knew 
the country well; I had ridden 
through Chew Magna, which Le- 
land calls ‘a praty clothing town,’ 
where is one of those old ‘ courts,’ 
now so often mere farm-houses, 
which are the glory of the oolite 
country ;* and through Stanton 
Drew (‘ stone-town of the Druids,’ 
say some enthusiasts, forgetting 
that the Drews were afines of the 
Gurneys, the great family of the 
neighbourhood), with its circle of 
stones, or rather the remains of 
three circles, sadly needing the pro- 
tection of some central-antiquities- 
preserving authority. Like other 
circles in Wales and Cumberland, 


* See Mr. Scott’s praise of them, and 
of the oolite cottages too, in his ‘Secular 
and Domestic Architecture.’ The house 
at Chewton is accounted for by Camden’s 
note about ‘ Will de Bonvill and Chuton, 
who was summoned to parliament by 
Henry VL., and had the heiress of Haring- 
ton given to him for his son. He un- 
gratefully turned Yorkist, and saw his 
son and his Lord Harington, die 
at Wakefield, and was himself taken and 
beheaded at the second battle of St. 
Albans.’ 

Of Leland’s clothing there is not even 
the memory. In modern days the hill 
and dale, which, by dint of apreeing 


and cloth-working, surpassed the 
in riches, have quite fallen into the back- 
und. 


gro 
For the word chew, compare Chew 
Green, once Bremiaium, on the Cheviots. 





these Stanton stones are locally 
held to be witnesses against the 
sin of Sabbath-breaking. A newly- 
married couple and their friends 
were dancing one Saturday even- 
ing, when the clock struck twelve, 
and their pious piper struck work, 
tothe great indignation of the bride, 
who swore she would find music 
even if she had to go to hell for 
it. Of course Satan came, and 
(as in the Tylwith’s leg dance) 
danced the life out of them all, 
and left them there mere blocks, 
for the edification of the neigh- 
bourhood, thus ‘casting out the 
Satan’ of frivolous amusement 
in a way, his frequent adoption of 
which justifies Ben Jonson in 
calling the devil an ass. I had 
ridden, too, round by Chewton 
Mendip, where there is one of the 
best of the ‘Somersetshire towers ’ 
— the best of all is at Hannah 
More’s Wrington (who has not 
heard of her civilizing work 
among the wild Mendip miners ?). 
I had been through all these lanes 
when the snow was covering the 
open country, while as I rode 
along the tall harts’-tongues waved 
as greenly on the sheltered banks 
as if they had been in a tropical 
department of their own. I had 
climbed down Haydon’s Gully, 
near the Waldegraves’ House, at 
Harptree, where Haydon, one of 
Monmouth’s colonels, used to hide 
by day so long as Kirke and 
Jeffreys were in the country. And 
now I saw it all under an autumn 
moon, and with a fair prospect of 
camping out in it; for there was 
a wedding at Chewton House, and 
the inn was full; and at a big 
inn on the top of the down we 
heard and saw signs of a club-feast 
—a pleasant thing at first starting, 
but not towards its close, when 
everybody is beer and cider-sodden, 
and the old choruses, ‘Here’s a 
health to the barley mow,’ and 
the like, which we sometimes 
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think we like so much, seem like 
the howling of savages. So I 
pushed on to Wells. It was Satur- 
day night; and next evening I 
crossed the Mendip to Cheddar: in 
that contemplative frame of mind 
which is induced by two long 
cathedral services and a heavy 
dinner. I can just remember 
having a good deal of trouble to 
find an inn: for we all agreed to 
eschew the town, and move up 
to the cliffs, and 9 p.m. on Sun- 
day night seemed late for Cheddar, 
especially as we were trampishly 
deficient in luggage. However, 
it was worth while to be baffled 
once and again ; for we hit at last 
on the inn kept by the discoverer 
of the Cheddar cave; and there in 
the mouth of the pass I fell 
asleep reading a Byron that I 
found in my room, and coming, 
after a grand passage in ‘Cain,’ 
to the sleepy conclusion that Byron 
was most undeservedly shelved in 
favour of his newer rivals. 

My next visit to Cheddar was 
in apple time also. I walked over 
from Banwell—bone-well—the re- 
mains of cave-bears and hyenas 
and Boves primigenii in which are 
stacked up like the skulls of ‘the 
maidens in St. Ursula’s Church at 
Cologne. On my way I went 
over Crook’s Peak, the western 
outpost of the Mendip, whence is 
a grand view out over the salt 
marshes, with their rhines (dykes, 
the cleaning of which has given 
rise to a whole system of intricate 
water-law) and their peat-stacks, 
looking for all the world like the 
Bog of Allan. Out of this marsh, 
Brent Knoll, a mass of lias and 
oolite, rises to more than nine 
hundred feet not far from Burn- 
ham, dullest of watering-places, 
and close to East Brent, whence 
Archdeacon Denison fulminates 
his anathemas, and where he sets 
an example to the country by his 
hearty, ‘jolly’ harvest-homes. 
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They say that the bog-oak found 
in these levels did not grow in situ, 
as it so often did in Ireland; it was 
floated in, we are told, when Bridge- 
water Bay ran inland as far as Glas- 
tonbury, stretching, with, perhaps, 
the Polden Hills dividing it at low 
water, all the way from Mendip to 
Quantock. In the marsh are 
many fine old manor-houses, such 
as Chelvey Court, near Nailsea— 
look out for it, if you ever come 
by rail below Bristol. The marsh 
graziers were (like the clothiers 
up at Seend, and Devizes, and 
Bradford, blessed with wealth 
(says Fuller), because they took 
in fugitive Flemings) a thriving 
set. The old rhyme says— 


* Muster Guy was a gentleman 
O” Huntspill, well known 
As a grazier, a hirch un, 
Wi’ lands o” his own.’ 


The old coast line can still be 
wonderfully well traced all round 
the marsh. At the present sea- 
edge successive siltings have raised 
a low beach, along which there 
are a number of detached bluffs 
which must in the old days have 
been islands, like the Holmes are 
now. Of these you should see Brean 
Down, which is being fortified to 
protect the Channel, and Worle 
Hill, just above Weston, where you 
can trace’ the rampart of loose 
stones protecting the British camp 
on the only accessible side, and 
where is a vast number of small 
pits, either British ovens, or mid- 
dens, or fireplaces, or otherwise 
connected with British life in what 
was evidently a first-class settle- 
ment. If you are fortunate enough 
to pick up the Weston guide-book, 
you may read (in the grandest 
Johnsonese) what the modern 
Westonian imagines were the re- 
flections of the average Briton, as 
he searched for whelks and limpets 
on the rocks of the Channel, or 
sucked the marrow out of the 





bones of the cave-bear, whom he 
had most unexpectedly succeeded 
in killing the day before. While 
you are at Worle Hill, go on to 
Kew Stoke, the very dampest spot, 
I think, in the British isles; but 
then Weston was my winter place 
(I always say the seaside is best 
in winter. I have Horace on 
my side: ad mare descendet vates 
tuus), and so I always saw Kew 
Stoke at a disadvantage. You can 
walk down to it from the camp 
aforesaid, from the outermost of 
the seven ditches of which descend 
Kew gteps—possibly a British way 
of getting home to the fort, though 
locally connected with St. Kew 
( Keogh, of course : for know, Saxon, 
that all the saints along this coast 
are Gael, right on to St. Brendan, 
between Morte and Barnstaple—St. 
Brendan who sailed in a corragh 
to find the western Paradise, and, 
at any rate, discovered and had 
speech with Judas Iscariot, on his 
rock in the Atlantic). Local an- 
tiquaries think lightly of St. Kew, 
and are profane enough to say that 
his hermitage and oratory are 
parts of a military work, probably 
destroyed by Ostorius Scapula ; 
but I, remembering St. Decuman, 
who gives his name to the village 
under Quantockshead, and who 
crossed the Channel by divine 
guidance, on the back of a cow, to 
escape the martyrdom inflicted by 
the pagan Welsh on his friends 
St. Fagan and St. Donat, and 
having, moreover, set up my 
penates, for the rest of my natural 
life, in the land of St. Perran, St. 
Levan, et omne quod exit in an, will 
not cease to stand up for St. Kew, 
or Keogh, aforesaid. Damp is 
everything in Kew Stoke; if the 
saint had rheumatism, he must 
have chosen the place as an extra 
penance, just as some of his coun- 
trymen, who wished to show extra 
power of self-control, inter duas 
robustas puellas obdormire solebant ut 
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carnis concupiscentiam quam maxime 
domarent. (Todd’s ‘ Life of St. 
Patrick.’) How any mother could 
have sent boys to that mouldy- 
loeking parsonage, where they told 
me somebody used to have a big 
school, I can’t conceive: the 
flower-pots, if they have any, must 
be like Mariana’s, 
* With blackest moss encrusted o’er.’ 


But all this time we are not 
getting nearer to Cheddar. While 
you are on Crook’s Peak, just look 
at Glastonbury Tor, rising like an 
island out of the level, and think 
of Abbot Whiting, and remember 
that till 1154, when Adrian IV. 
gave the precedence to St. Alban’s, 
the Abbot of Glastonbury was 
first of England’s mitred abbots. 
Nearly six hundred years ago the 
church on the Tor (dedicated, of 
course, to St. Michael, like that on 
Brent Tor, on the western edge of 
Dartmoor, and also that at South 
Brent, close to our Wessex Brent 
Knoll) was thrown down by an 
earthquake. The Tor is lias, full of 
ammonites, which are found too at 
Keynsham, near Bath, and which 
Camden (who had seemingly never 
heard of St. Hilda) speaks of as 
‘snakes, not perfect in the head 
which was outside, but with the 
tip of the tail quite perfect inside 
the coil.’ Here, in West. Wales, 
I can almost see from my windows 
a grander shrine of St. Michael 
—the Mount anent which a 
practical Yankee told the Penzance 
folks, ‘ You’ve got a very neat 
little bay there, if you could just 
clear away that big rock and 
them old walls on the top of it.’ 
This Yankee must have been cousin 
to him who was afraid to come to 
such a little place as England, for 
fear he should fall over either 
Land’s End or North Foreland. 

Well; from Crook’s Peak I 
walked through Axbridge to Ched- 
dar, and got into the pass just as 
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the thick white mist was making 
the landscape look as though the 
estuary had come back again. My 
next visit was a surprise. Some 
friends from the Midlands had been 
staying with us in Bath; it had 
been a wet, warm January. Sud- 
denly we had a fine day, a cross 
between April and November. 
* Why, you’ve seen nothing all the 
time you’ve been here; can’t we 
go somewhere to-day?’ was the 
remark at a very late breakfast. 
So a trap and a pair of horses were 
provided, and off we set, not long 
before mid-day, a large and merry 
party. I can recall going over the 
cathedral for about the fifth time, 
and I remember the delight of a 
Midland child (mine knew all 
about it) when the little man 
kicked his legs to mark quarters 
on the clock, and when the verger 
made the rest of the machinery 
act, and the knights of the clock 
course round their tilting-place. 
Then, too soon, ‘all the land was 
dark,’ or at least hazy; the Tor 
and other heights stood out more 
than ever like islands, and by 
the time we got to the cliffs it 
was twilight—just a streak of 
winter sun to redden the rock and 
enable the beggars to catch a sight 
of us. Talk of Ireland, I never 
found more persistent begging than 
in Cheddar Pass: if tales of low 
wages don’t move you, there are 
“specimens’ to be sold; and if 
you’re not geological, there is the 
Cheddar pink (peculiar, I believe, 
to this pass, and to the Steep 
Holme, Lady Githa’s refuge after 
Senlac), and a special kind of 
horn-poppy, and a cistus or a 
peony, I forget which. Then we 
went into Cox’s Cave Inn, and 
dined, and saw the cave, and then 
quietly, free from beggars, and 
from distractions of all kinds, in 
solemn silence (for even the little 
ones were awed) we walked up the 
pass in the light of a winter moon. 
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It was grand: the cliffs are (they 
say) four hundred and thirty feet 
high, sheer up from the base, with- 
out any of those terraces which so 
spoil the effect of many cliffs. St. 
Vincent’s Rocks, by Bristol (what 
is left of them—for the Bristolians 
are,as they were in Southey’s day, 
‘selling the picturesque at so 
much the cubic yard’) are less 
than three hundred feet. Black 
Down, above Cheddar Pass, is 
eleven hundred feet above the sea- 
level; of course it is well seen 
from Lansdown; indeed, like so 
many other places, it is said to 
add one to the counties visible 
from Windsor Castle. 

Cheddar Cave deserves a word : 
the mountain limestone there- 
abouts is honeycombed with holes, 
some of them three hundred feet 
long; one, farther up the pass, 
contained a lot of human bones 
(like that at Burrington, on the 
other side of the watershed to the 
eastward, where, under a roof of 
hanging stalactites, were found 
fifty skeletons lying among the flint 
weapons they had used in life). 
Some of these caves are mere swal- 
lets where streams are sucked in; 
but the cave, discovered by Mr. 
Cox in 1837, as he was breaking 
up ground for potatoes, is (as the 
guide-book says) ‘quite a fairy 
world.’ It is not big, like Peak’s 
Hole, in Derbyshire, but it is lofty 
in parts, and full everywhere of 
fantastic incrustations — turkeys 
hanging by the legs, a brown loaf, 
with the mark of the baker’s 
thumb, ropes of onions, organ 
pipes, cables, curtains (broad, 
transparent sheets), jelly glasses 
(reflected in a pool), and a stalac- 
tite and stalagmite separated now, 
as when the cave was first dis- 
covered, by just the space of one 
drop of water. This, Mr. Cox used 
to say, shows the slow growth of 
all these diverse petrifactions, the 
breaking off of one of which (he 
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ominously hinted) had brought 
ruin on a thriving Taunton soli- 
citor. I thought (like Herodotus) 
that he was hoaxing, and that the 
pendent and uprising growths were 
kept separated in order to increase 
the marvel. But the cave is mar- 
vellous enough in itself. I never 
saw Wookey Hole, in which the 
Axe rises, but I’ve read William 
of Worcester’s terrific description 
of it. In Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ we 
have the story of this ‘ Witch of 
Wookey,’ who now stands in stone 
in one of the recesses of the cave. 
Of course, since the older chronicler 
talks of it, Camden is great about 
Wookey. He quotes Wilh. Vigorn’s 
15th century Latin, ‘Quidam in- 
troitus strictus, ubi in principio 
est imago hominis, et vocatur le 
porter ... et populi portant an- 
glicé shevys de reede segge ad 
luminandam aulam, et est ita 
largus sicut Westminster halle, et 
ibi pendent pinnacula in le voult 
archuata mirabiliter de petris.’ 
Camden goes on—I use Philemon 
Holland’s translation (folio, 1637), 
,p. 231: ‘The name, no doubt, 
grew of Ogo, a British word that 
betokeneth a den; even a like 
den in the Isle of Eubcea was by 
such another name sometimes 
called Ocha. And of this Ochie- 
hole the inhabitants feine no fewer 
tales nor devise less dotages than 
the Italians did of their Sibyl’s 
Cave, in the Mountain Apenninus.’ 
Famous, however, as Wookey is, 
Cheddar is very far richer in 
stalactite; it is, too, a perfectly 
clean ‘show’ cave—no small re- 
commendation in these days, when 
more than half our tourists belong 
to the sex which, ready enough to 
battle for its rights, still condemns 
itself to mud-collecting garments. 
Well, after lingering in the 
moonlit pass till our horses were 
rested, we drove back to Bath, 
having done what on very few 
January days I should itnagine 


possible, driven more than fifty 
miles in an open carriage without 
feeling cold. I believe in driving 
tours; they are cheap, if properly 
managed ; besides, people can’t 
always walk, and some people 
can’t walk at all. One of the 
pleasantest tours I ever made was 
a drive along the Bristol Channel, 
from Bridgwater, past Words- 
worth’s and Coleridge’s Nether 
Stowey, past Quantockshead afore- 
said, and Crowcombe of the 
Carews; past Blue Anchor—a 
watering-place of one house, where 
the green and rosy alabaster of 
the new red sandstone reminded 
us of Staffordshire Tutbury; past 
Dunster, grand wooded height 
with its castle (Dun-tor) of the 
Luttrells; and its inn, once full of 
fine old fireplaces and ceilings; 
and with its church strangely di- 
vided, the monks having barred 
the parishioners out of the chancel, 
which is now secularized;’ past 
Minehead, a Porlock, the first place 
in Somerset which Camden names, 
though he says not a word of 
Harold’s ravages there—ravages 
which lost him Senlac, for his vow 
never again to burn an English 
homestead enabled the Normans to 
get supplies;* past Culbone and 
Glenthorne and on to Exmoor, with 
its red deer and ponies and chilling 
mists. Yes, we actually got our 
four-wheel over the shoulder of 
Dunkerry Beacon, and down to 
Exford and Dulverton. Thence we 
went on to Barnstaple and Bideford, 
past Lynton and Combe Martin 
and Ilfracombe; and then back the 
inland way, through South Molton, 
and up the beech-clad Quantocks, 
by Sidney Smith’s Combe Flory, 
and Bishop’s Lydiard. Such a 
drive could only have been made 


* Watchet near Blue Anchor, where 
the carbonate of iron from the Brendon 
hills is shipped for Swansea, is Weced 
Port, often plundered by Danes: in those 
days Bristol did not exist, 
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in Wessex, or in one of the Border 
lands; nowhere, in fact, could 
you have added to such a rich 
inland country, full of churches 
and houses and old-world monu- 
ments, such glorious peeps of sea 
and cliff; and, besides, the break- 
fasts were so good ; scald-cream is 
a wonderful finale to chops and 
fish, and at Minehead the cream 
is as good as in Devonshire. 

Yes; I like a driving tour, if 
intelligent ladies are of the party ; 
and I enjoyed, too, that stolen 
winter’s day at Cheddar. Whata 
contrast to my last visit, when I 
went with the ‘ trip,’ two thousand 
strong, and (according to the 
usual English railway arrange- 
ments, by virtue of which excur- 
sionists are treated like civilians 
in Prussia in time of war) I had 
to fight my way for my ticket 
through a crowd of Bristol roughs, 
and was then kept waiting nearly 
an hour till carriages enough were 
put on, and finally was bowled 
away at five miles or so an hour, 
in a first-class carriage, of which 
the other occupants were Kings- 
wood colliers and their wives and 
babies. ‘Son baby l’embétait beau- 
coup,’ said a Frenchwoman, who 
met her laundressat the Derby; but 
these babies didn’t bore fathers 
or mothers one bit, and it was 
worth all the squeezing in that 
sweating mob, and all the impre- 
cations on my ‘ swellishness,’ be- 
cause I would not let a third 
collier slip in front of me, to see 
how patiently papa played nurse, 
and how admiringly he looked on 
while his spouse, as soon as she 
had obeyed the railway porter’s 
order, ‘Come, bundle in anywhere,’ 
began mopping herself, and pulled 
out a bottle, certainly not a scent- 
bottle, but I dare say equally 
effective against exhaustion. 

We did not stay long in Ched- 
dar, to which dancing on the green, 
and boats on the lakelet, and 


promise of fireworks by and by, 
gave quite a Highbury Barn ap- 
pearance. A climb up past ‘ Spur- 
geon’s Pulpit’ (he preached from 
a point of rock years ago) brought 
us to the top of the down, along 
which it is a fine wild walk to the 
desolate village of Priddy, which 
looks as grim- as only a stone 
village that has no resident any- 
body can look. Priddy, heaven 
knows why, is a chapelry of West- 
bury; it has a thriving club, for 
on this Whit-Monday the band 
was banging away, and a few girls 
were dancing, the lads looking 
shyly on; I suppose they would 
begin by and by. Their fathers 
had begun, some of them to too 
much purpose, for in one of the 
‘ publics ’ there was a terrible fight, 
which the one policeman was quite 
powerless to stop, between a man 
and the female hawker of whom 
he had bought a smock frock. 
The spectators were beginning to 
join in, especially the purchaser’s 
wife, and the noise rivalled the 
band at the next ‘ public.’ Indeed, 
for a far less row in County Clare, 
I have seen the constabulary come 
down and charge with naked steel. 
Priddy is the very place, I should 
think, for getting hold of old 
stories; only the people are not 
apt at understanding a stranger’s 
English, and the boys (says the 
guide-book) ‘are notorious for 
their skill in stone throwing,’ and 
seem not at all indisposed to prac- 
tise on any one whom their elders 
should pronounce too inquisitive. 
From Priddy it is a lovely walk 
down, through woods and past old 
manor-houses, to. Wells, now the 
capital, but for years only a 
second-rate town. For Congres- 
bury, on the edge of the marsh, 
near Yatton, was the early Saxon 
capital, just as Ramsbury was 
for Wiltshire, and Dorchester, near 
Oxford, for the southern part of 
Lincoln. Our walk down to Wells 
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reminded me of Camden. ‘ South- 
ward,’ says he, ‘not farre from 
the aforesaid hole (Ochie), where 
Mendip slopeth down with a stony 
descent, a little citie with an epis- 
copall see is scituate beneath at 
the hill foot, sometime called (as 
saith Leland), but whence he had 
it I wot not, Theodorunum (Tyder- 
ton), now Welles, so named from 
the springs or wels which boile and 
walme up there. . . . For multitude 
of inhabitants, for faire and stately 
buildings, it may well and truly 
chalenge the preheminence of all 
this province. A goodly church 
it hath, and a collidge founded by 
King Jna, in honour of St. Andrew.’ 
Camden then gives Kinewulph’s 
charter, setting forth that ‘for the 
love of God, and (that which is not 
to be openly spoken) for some vexa- 
tion of our enemies, those of 
the Cornish nation’ (hear this, Mr. 
Freeman and Professor Huxley), 
he gives to Ina’s college eleven 
hides of land. Camden, by the 
way, is a strong anti-Godwinite: 
‘When Giso sat bishop at Wels, 
Harold Earle of the West Saxons 
and of Kent, who gaped so greedily 
after the goods of the Church, so 
disquieted and vexed him that 
hee went within a little of quite 
abolishing the dignitie thereof ’— 
on which matter see Mr. Freeman ; 
who will, however, be somewhat 
softened by the appreciative way 
in which Camden speaks of the 
cathedral. ‘All throughout it is 
very beautifull, but the frontis- 
piece thereof in the west end is a 
most excellent and goodly piece of 
worke indeede, for it ariseth up 
still from the foot to the top all 
of imagerie, in curious and antike 
wise wrought of stone carved and 
embowed right artificially, and the 
cloisters adjoining very faire and 
spacious.’ 

Of Wells I need say nothing 
more, except that it is impossible 
to believe that nineteenth century 








Christians can allow houses in the 
Close to get so ruinous that they 
have to be pulled down. Wells 
has a very medieval look, but even 
it will not long survive treatment 
of this kind. At present, with its 
moated palace, its gates, its Vicars’ 
Close, like a little Cambridge 
college, its old inns and old houses, 
and its really fine church of St. 
Cuthbert, at the opposite end from 
the cathedral, it is much the most 
episcopal-looking city in England. 
As to the west front, Mr. Freeman 
has lately been gainsaying its 
claim to be finer than that of any 
other cathedral. The three hun- 
dred statues (one hundred and 
fifty-two life-size or larger), about 
the naming of which Mr. Planché 
and Mr. Cockerell differed so 
amusingly, do not move him; nor 
yet does Flaxman’s praise of some 
of the sculptures, ‘showing an 
irresistible sentiment, a beautiful 
simplicity, and sometimes a grace 
excelling more modern produc- 
tions. It is worth examining in 
detail; for, while the grand porch 
at Malmesbury is distinctively By- 
zantine, Wells is native work. 
The Italian work of the time 
(circa 1242), as seen in the tombs 
of Henry IIL. and Edward the 
Confessor, at Westminster, is quite 
different. 

From Wells you will go to Glas- 
tonbury, where Joseph of Arima- 
thea planted his staff which grew 
into the holy thorn, having first 
climbed to the top of Weary-all 
hill, which you can mount by 
stepping in the very footprints of 
the saint. Here his thorn flou- 
rished, and cuttings from it used 
to be sent to foreign parts, till the 
Cromwellians rooted it up, as they 
did some things of greater value. 
The fields below are called the 
Vineyards, like a warm street in 
Bath. How is it we cannot grow 
outdoor grapes as the old monks 
did? Were they satisfied with 











little things as big as peas ripening 
about every fourth year? or has 
our climate changed? Glaston- 
bury, in general, has not such an 
old look about it as Wells; but the 
Red Lion inn (once the great en- 
trance to the abbey), the George 
inn, old pilgrims’ hostel, with its 
oriels and arms of Edward IV. 
(Clare’s black bull and Mortimer’s 
white lion), and the Tribunal in 
the same street, look older than 
anything in the cathedral city. 
Two things always strike me at 
Glastonbury, the enormous length 
of the abbey church, and its de- 
plorable state of destruction—not 
a window left except in the chapel 
of St. Joseph, a sort of second 
church tacked on to the west end 
of the other. This chapel, a rich 
specimen of transition No 
enables Mr. Freeman to say that 
here the succession is complete from 
the old wattled church of the first 
founders down to modern times. 
Talking of founders, we must 
remember that ‘one of the Patricks’ 
(Camden judiciously says) ‘lived 
here 30 years from a.p. 435;’ and 
William of Malmesbury (quoted 
in the Antiquities of Glastonbury, 
printed by Gale at Oxford in 1691) 
tells us that long after St. Joseph 
(who had been sent by Philip the 
Apostle) Faganus and Damian re- 
established the church, which was 
again rebuilt by Devi bishop of St. 
David’s, and once more by twelve 
Christians from the north of Bri- 
tain (possibly Picts from Whit- 
horn). Then Ina ‘restored’ it in 
grand style, after the fashion of 
too many modern restorations, and 
cut on its front some Latin verses, 
which, as William gives them, 
prove almost exactly the same as 
those made by Venantius Fortu- 
natus in praise of Paris cathedral. 
Then Dunstan, in the day of his 
power, rebuilt the place where he 
had once worsted Satan. Indeed 
building went on there till the 
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dissolution, the abbot’s kitchen, 
unique as a specimen of domestic 
architecture, being (they say) the 
work of Abbot Whiting, him who 
was hanged on Tor Hill because 
he would not surrender his abbey. 
Camden gives lots of verses about 
Glastonbury. 
‘Insula pomorum que fortunata veuster, 
Ex re nomen habet quia per se singula 


profert. 
> * * * 


Anglia plaude libens, mittit tibi Roma 
utem 
Fulgor apostolicus Glasconiam irradiat.’ 


He tells us, too, all about the open- 
ing of Arthur’s tomb and the 
search for his body and that of 
Guinever. Giraldus Cambrensis 
saw the bodies found, ‘the queen 
with yellow hair still seemingly 
perfect in substance and colour, 
till when a monk eagerly grasped 
it it fell to dust.’* Here are the 
monkish epitaphs :— 


‘Hic jacet Arthurus flos regum gloria 
regni 

Quem mores probitas commendant laude 
perenni.’ 


And— 


*Arthuri jacet hic conjux tumulata se- 
cunda, 

Que merait celos virtutum prole fe- 
cunda.’ 


I think Ray says he saw St. Jo- 
seph’s tomb, and was told that as 
his thorn blossoms at Christmas, 
so his walnut-tree does not leaf 
till St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

Glastonbury must have been 
unpleasantly reminded, in 1606, 
that it is ‘the island valley of 
Avalon.’ On St. Benedict’s church 
is the record, ‘the breach of the 
sea-flood was Jan. 30th,’ and the 
tale is that the water reached to 
the church tower. 

Cadbury, near Wincanton (not 
the Cadbury Camp, a loose stone 
rampart like Worle Hill, close 

* ‘Arthur’s skull,’ says Giraldus, ‘ had 
ten wounds in it.’ Henry IL’s Eleanor 
reburied both under the high altar. 
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above Nailsea), is given by Camden 
as the undoubted place of one of 
Arthur’s great battles. Queen 
Camel, close by it, he identifies on 
the strength of the Assertio Ar- 
thuri with Camelot, and tells how, 
besides many other things, a silver 
horseshoe, fit for Guinever herself, 
was found there. He did not sus- 
pect, nor did Leland and Stukeley, 
that Arthur would by a wise pos- 
terity be found to be a ‘solar 
myth,’ and that the mighty Max, 
and Cox his prophet, would iden- 
tify him and Guinever with Diar- 
muid and Graine, with Ogier le 
Danois and his fay, with Sigurd 
and Brunehild, with Hercules and 
Omphale, and Paris and Helen, 
and almost every other famous 
pair of irregular lovers. How 
shocked Arthur would have been 
at the comparison, if he was at all 
like the model prince in the 
‘Idylis.’ And who, if you please, 
is Lancelot, when Arthur and his 
queen are disposed of in this way ? 

Sharpham House is close to 
Glastonbury. I never saw it, but 
Feilding (people will write it 
Fielding, forgetting his kinship 
with the Hapsburg-Denbighs) was 
born there, and his tutor, its par- 
son, was the original of Parson 
Trulliber. But I did see Meare, 
not long ago an island-parish, fit 
from its dismalness to breed Trul- 
libers. Twice a day still the tide, 
stealing up from Burnham, fills 
the ditches which drain its fields. 
A dreary place, yet under the mo- 
nastic system it seems to have 
been famously managed. Anyhow 
the monks have left their mark on 
it: the hall of Meare Farm, built 
in the fourteenth century by Adam 
of Sodbury, is worth coming from 
Glastonbury to see. There is also 
the fish-house (of about the same 
date), which, with its open timber- 
work roof, is worth coming from 
London to see, if, i.e., you care for 
domestic architecture, for I be- 





lieve it is the only building of the 
kind in England. Meare church, 
too, is a grand one, with a finely- 
carved pulpit. From the village 
the view over the peat-bog, with 
the slopes of Mendip skirting it 
south and east, and the long level 
to the north-west always reminded 
me of Ireland. I dare say Meare 
thrives now in these days of high 
farming; but I pity its parson in 
his solitude; he may well have 
been forced to turn Trulliber in 
self-defence, unless indeed he had 
resources enough to be independent 
of his surroundings, like Phelps, a 
quondam rector, who here wrote 
his county history. The ccenobite 
plan was surely best: half-a-dozen 
monks together would do more 
good, and get into less harm, than 
one average parson of the Georgian 
age with such a wife as he was 
likely to persuade to follow him to 
Meare. They find the same ad- 
vantage in working in groups in 
East London; and I am sure the 
principle might be extended. Not 
all men (not even all ordained 
men) are heroes; and where a lonely 
worker would get cowed and dis- 
heartened, and would shrink into 
himself, three or four together 
would keep one another up to the 
mark. But then we must have 
celibacy, or their wives will be 
dressing against one another; and 
this opens a very wide question. 
From Wells, this last time, to 
Witham by train; but how well 
I remember a walk along the same 
road, in ‘the days that never 
come again,’ because those who 
were then noware not. The finish 
up, it was, of a walk from Bath by 
Waterpark, and then up over 
Freshford Down, past the queer 
little Norman church of Limpley 
Stoke, ‘ romantic village’ (says the 
guide-book) ‘with hanging woods 
and orchards,’ opposite which, 
across the Claverton Valley, is 
Conkwell, whence Cromwell (they 
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say thereabouts) battered Claverton 
House. They show a cannon-ball 
which came in among the besieged 
while they were sitting at dinner. 
Our next point had been Hinton 
Charterhouse with its abbey,* 
whence we thought we got a 
glimpse of Farleigh Castle, the 
stronghold of the Hungerfords, 
where they show Cromwell’s boots 
and a letter or two of his. Carlyle, 
in his Life, devotes a dozen lines 
to the place. Thence we had fol- 
lowed the British ‘trackway’ to 
Philip’s Norton, which marked 
the eastern limit of Monmouth’s 
advance, and where the old wool- 
staple hall (now the George Inn) is 
one of the rarest of those bits of 
domestic architecture which I said 
are the glory of the oolite country ; 
it dates from the fifteenth century 
at least. Thence to Beckington, 
giving its name to one of the 
builder-bishops of Wells, and fuller 
than any village I ever saw of 
really fine stone houses, Caroline 
and earlier, once homes of wealthy 
clothiers. How can I forget Beck- 
ington, where we sat 80 long in the 
cool air and sipped our cider and 
flung stones across the duck-pond 
of the littleinn? We were very old 
friends; he was one ‘ who sticketh 
closer than a brother,’ in whom 
the boy’s warm heart that made 
me love him as a boy had never 
got chilled : and he is not. From 
Beckington we had walked through 
dust and sun to Frome, with Bishop 
Ken’s grave, but not yet with Mr. 
Bennett’s via crucis and his rich 
restorations. ‘Thence to‘ Vallis,’ 
lovely little glen, like upper Dove- 
dale in miniature, which led us to 
Mells, with a famous cross-formed 
church, and a manufactory of ugly 
stained glass. Courtesy to strangers 
is not the rule thereabouts; my 


* Nicholas Hopkins, of Hinton Abbey, 
was confessor to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in 1521, and forged the prophecies 
which ruined the Duke. 


friend and I had planned in our 
walk to sleep at Leigh - upon - 
Mendip, but they would have 
none of us there. He said it was 
my beard that frightened them ; 
I, retorting, laid the blame on 
his six feet two and his blue 
‘hawkin’ ee’ Anyhow we had to 
walk on in the April night till at 
a cross road near Maesbury Camp 
we called up the good-hearted 
keeper of a drover’s ‘ public’ (men 
are always so much kindlier in 
these cases than women), who by 
turning out a brace of children 
from his only available bed enabled 
us to do what Sam Slick’s father 
thought the Duke of Wellington 
had done with that celebrated 
attaché. Wells never looked 80 
well as it did when we sloped down 
upon it next morning after lying 
an hour among the bracken and 
whortleberry bushes on Maesbury 
top. Well, that time he and I 
went from Wells to Dinder, ‘ a home 
of ancient peace,’ belonging to the 
Somervilles; and on to Croscombe, 
with a rich Perpendicular church 
and splendid oak roof and screen, 
due to Flemish wool-staplers (all 
the churches then were open, and 
wore their Easter favours), and 
thence past ugly Shepton Mallet 
(why should thriving towns 50 
often be ugly ? Shepton still makes 
money by crape and velvet); past 
Doulting, too, whence the stone of 
Wells Cathedral was dug; and so 
over Creech Hill (how grand it 
looked in the evening!) to Bruton. 
But this last time I went by train 
to Witham: the line runs along 
a hill-side, and is worth travel- 
ling by, even if there was nothing 
at the endof it. Witham Park is, 
like Maiden Bradley Woods oppo- 
site to it, a bit of ‘Selwoodshire,’ 
as Camden calls it. Protector 
Somerset got it (it was Witham 
Friars, and Bradley, too, was & 
hospital for lepers), and both are 
still in the Somerset family. 
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Near Witham, even in James I.’s 
reign, the king’s writ did not run 
very smoothly. What says Mr. 
Burn in his ‘Star Chamber’? 
‘Hill, having occasion to travel 
into Somersetshire, was asked to 
serve Morton with a subpeena, and 
on the 6th of May, at the house 
of one Arthur Hopton, Esq., at 
Charterhouse, Whitham, he de- 
livered it to Morton, who swore 
that if it had not been in Hopton’s 
house he would have stabbed the 
server. Hill then left, and when 
he was a quarter of a mile from the 
house, Morton, in a coat of mail, 
and five others with bills, made 
him alight from his horse, when 
they beat him, and made him eat 
the subpena, which continued a 
long time in his stomach.’ 

When we come to Stourton, 
however, we shall have a sample 
of lawlessness which makes Mor- 
ton’s conduct seem quiet and 
orderly. But first let us walk 
up the steep green-sand hill to 
Alfred’s Tower. Kingsettle is the 
name of the hill, the spot (says 
tradition) where Alfred raised his 
standard before going on to storm 
the Danish camp at Bratton Edge 
by Westbury. It is a grand view 
from the top; but I was vexed 
not to be able to fix on Beckford’s 
Lansdown Monument, from which 
this Alfred’s Tower is so well seen. 
It is no good looking out over a 
grand view unless you have by 
you one who knows the country, 
and who can direct you to every 
point. The tower, a red-brick, 
triangular prism, one hundred 
and fifty feet high, was built by 
Henry Hoare ; and its inscription 
summarily settles all the moot 
points about Alfred, ‘to him, the 
light of a benighted age, the 
philosopher and Christian, we owe 
the origin of juries, the establish- 
ment of a militia, the creation of 
a naval force.’ The ‘ hardway ’— 
British road along which Alfred 
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marched—runs close by. Stour- 
head Park is fine: the trees are 
so huge and thick that the air is 
sensibly different from that of other 
places; we were there in last sum- 
mer’s great drought, and found it 
damp. The rhododendrons flourish 
as if they were natives. The glade 
in which the Stour rises from six 
springs, is véry fine, with its sprink- 
ling of huge thorns; it leads to 
a tall obelisk, surmounted by a 
gilded sun, near which is the house, 
its Corinthian porticoes, its choice 
pictures, and its museum stocked 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare with the 
wealth of all the barrows in Wilt- 
shire. Walpole, in his ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting,’ says, ‘The gardens 
are like Milton’s garden of Eden 
on a different scale;’ and what 
with temples and terraces, and a 
lake of thirty acres, and the old 
Bristol Cross set up in the grounds, 
there is certainly a great deal to 
attract. Better than all I liked 
the strangely gnarled old chest- 
nuts, which once formed the 
avenue to the Stourtons’ Hall. 

Of course Stourton is a model 
village, only half a dozen houses, 
all as trim and neat as the gardens, 
and a most comfortable inn: what 
a contrast between it and Priddy! 
yet I’d rather have the Priddy 
labourer, with his stone-throwing 
and his rude independence, than 
the model peasant of Stourton. 

Quietly walking next morning 
from Stourton to Longleat through 
Kilmington, I find it quite 
impossible to realize that just 
three centuries ago the country, 
now so peaceful, was wilder than 
the Tipperary of English fancy. 
Most people have heard about the 
killing of the Hartgills, father and 
son, by Charles Lord Stourton, 
to whose father they had been 
stewards; but few, probably, have 
read the new details, gathered from 
the Marquis of Bath’s family docu- 
ments, which Canon Jackson has 
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published in the ‘ Wiltshire Arch- 
wological Magazine’ (vol. viii.). 
These add picturesqueness to tho 
bare fact, and prove that (in 
spite of Henry VIL’s reforms) 
retainership, which is much the 
same as clannishness, and every 
whit as lawless, was in full force 
in Wessex in the days of Queen 
Mary. It was the Civil War, and 
not the Reformation, which gave 
its death-blow to the old ‘status 
not contract’ relation between 
master and man. It died hard. 
I believe it is alive still, even in 
England—in Ireland I am sure 
it lives and moves. Lever’s 
steward in ‘The O’Donoghue’ 
was hardly an exaggeration; and 
though the Famine and the En- 
cumbered Estates’ Act did there 
what the Civil War did here, 
death-wounds to principles so 
vital as that don’t kill in one 
generation. But neither in Ire- 
land nor elsewhere in Europe is 
clannishness so lively nowadays 
as to prompt men to act as these 
servants of Lord Stourton acted. 
It’s all very well in a matter of 
debt; not many months ago 
everybody in Bath was talking of 
a gallant captain near Frome, who 
stood a siege against the bailiffs, 
supported by his servants, in the 
old orthodox style. That was quite 
a refreshing episode in these pro- 
saic times; there was a delicious 
savour of County Mayo about it. 
But killing is a different thing— 
in the modern Wessex man’s eyes, 
at any rate; and however devoted 
a set of servants may be, nobody 
would dream of their taking up 
their master’s quarrel so deter- 
minedly as to beat out his enemy’s 
brains. 

The Stourton story has been 
told by Strype (1721), by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare (the famous 
opener of barrows), and by county 
historians; most of them simply 
copying from the nearly con- 


temporary MS. by Fox (if not the 
original, certainly a very early 
transcript), in the British Museum 
Library. Fox, of course, does not 
spare a ‘ papist’ like Lord Stour- 
ton; he makes him out an ill- 
conditioned savage, brutal to 
women (he is said to have struck 
down and wounded young Hart- 
gill’s wife); and he gives none of 
the excuses which the Longleat 
letters and the Record and State 
Paper Office papers enable us to 
make for a justly-angered man. 
The quarrel arose about land; 
Fox only says that Lord Charles 
wanted to make his mother, 
Elizabeth Dudley, sister of John, 
Duke of Northumberland, sign a 
bond not to re-marry. This she 
refused to do; and old Hartgill, 
in whose house she was living, 
advised her not to do so unless 
her son ‘would assign owt some 
good yerely portion for hys sayd 
mother to lyve uppon.’ Aubrey, 
however, on the authority of his 
friend, the then rector of Kilming- 
ton, makes the following remark : 
‘A surly, dogged, erosse fellowe it 
seems this Hartgill was, who 
cosined his Lord of the Mannour 
of Kilmanton. I thinke it was a 
Trust. The Lord Stourton, who 
also had as good a spirit, seeing 
that his servant had so ensnared 
him in law-tricks, not being able 
to bear so great an abuse, mur- 
thered him as aforesaid.’ Aubrey 
was about a century after the 
affair, but he is no doubt right as 
to the cause of the ill-feeling. 
Kilmington belonged to Shaftes- 
bury Convent, Hartgill being the 
tenant; at the dissolution it was 
granted to William Lord Stourton, 
Charles’s father, and he obtained 
a royal licence to transfer it to 
Hartgill. The necessary convey- 
ance, however, was not drawn out ; 
and so the heir had law on his 
side in questioning Hartgill’s title. 
The steward, moreover, had 
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managed everything on the estates, 
and had (as other stewards are 
said to have done) contrived by 
purchases and sales, for which he 
was never called to account, to 
make up a pretty freehold for 
himself. No doubt Lord Charles 
was angry when he found his 
patrimony wasted. His was a 
land-loving family; succeeding 
during the Wars of the Roses to 
the old inheritance of the Fitz- 
Paynes, his ancestor nad enclosed a 
park of a thousand acres, built a 
large house (of which Aubrey 
gives a sketch), and ‘founded a 
family ;? which throve like the 
Hapsburgs by marriages, even in 
one case adopting the levirate 
usage in order to keep hold of an 
heiress’s lands. William, Charles’s 
father, seems to have been an 
exception to the prudent race to 
which he belonged. While his wife 
was alive he married (at least the 
lady always said so, and named 
Stourton Chapel as the place) 
Mistress Agnes Ryce, daughter of 
the Countess of Bridgewater: to 
her he left all his personal estate, 
no doubt to the increased annoy- 
ance of his eldest son. Moreover, 
he was much abroad, preferring 
foreign service to the less exciting 
work of adding field to field in 
Wessex. ‘In the tyme of Kynge 
Edward the VIth. hee havynge 
charge of one of the kynge peces* 
nygh Bullen dyed;’ thereby giving 
Hartgill a further advantage by 
dying intestate. The result is, 
as the Longleat letters show, that 
Hartgill was found holding certain 
lands for which Lord Charles 
claimed rent. The steward would 
pay none, alleging a particular 
lease, which he refused to produce. 
In the rent-rolls he is marked 


* Sir R. Colt Hoare curiously mis- 
understood this. Not seeing that pece 
is a Spenserian word for castle, he wrote, 
“having charged one of the king’s pieces, 
which burst and killed him !’ 






year by year as ‘in arrear,’ and a 
marginal note says the auditors 
‘non viderunt indenturam.’ By 
1533 these arrears had come to 


-exceed two hundred and eleven 


pounds; and there were other 
quarrels about the right of feeding 
one hundred sheep on Kilmington 
rectory ground, which Hartgill 
claimed, and about a right of way 
across the Stourton estate, and 
the right of hunting deer in 
Stourton Park. Lord Stourton, 
not able to get his rents, adopted 
the plan of seizing Hartgill’s corn 
and cattle; and so there came to 
be a Stourton and a Hartgill faction 
in the neighbourhood. _ Protector 
Somerset at Maiden Bradley, and 
Sir John Thynne at Longleat, 
standing up for the latter, whom, 
therefore, we may suspect of hav- 
ing beer a Protestant. Canon 
Jackson, in his recent monograph, 
is very anxious to right Lord 
Stourton: ‘It would be satisfac- 
tory to clear the name of an Eng- 
lish nobleman of old lineage from 
the stain of deliberate murder; 
and so he speaks of the Hartgills 
as ‘a continual blister’ on his 
lordship, and would fain prove the 
killing to have been unintentional 
—the last of a series of ill-advised 
attempts to right himself with the 
strong hand. 

The Stourton story is com- 
pared in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ (1790) with that of Earl 
Ferrers and his steward.* The Fer- 
rers case, however, was & mere 
murder; the killing of the Hart- 
gills was a blind outbreak of feu- 


* Ferrers and Stourton had had deal- 
ings in the old time. Walter Devereux, 
Lord Ferrers, sold to William, Lord 
Stourton, in 1541, his Somersetshire 
estates, and there is at Longleat a letter 
full of dignified courtesy, in which he 
gives up all claim on them, and prays 
God ‘to preserve yo" good lordshipp long 
here to continew in helthe with moche 
encrease of hono* to yo" gentell herte’s 
desyre.” 
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dalism against that ‘law’ in the 
meshes of which it felt it was get- 
ting fatally entangled. The Hart- 
gills were just one of those families 
who came to the front in Tudor 
times. They were not novi homi- 
nes, if the Edward Hartgill who 
was once sheriff of Somerset (1479) 
and twice of Wilts, besides being 
M.P. for New Sarum, was their 
ancestor; but they were, like the 
Thynnes and Herberts, keenly 
alive to their own interests; and 
if Lord Charles had been the same 
sort of easy-going man as his 
father they would have quietly 
annexed a good part of the Stour- 
ton estates, and have taken the 
Stourtons’ place in the two coun- 
ties. 

What a change from the Stour- 
ton of the day when the Hartgills 
were so lawless that they were 
only hindered from killing two of 
Lord Charles’s men who had stolen 
‘a mare with a colt of the price of 
xxvjs’ by the intervention of a very 
strong hedge, to Stourton now-a- 
days, with its magnificent mansion, 
its still more magnificent woods, 
its Alfred’s Tower, its model vil- 
lage, with church duly subordi- 
nated to the great house, its 
game-preserving police — three 
came about us as we sat down on 
the bridge in sight of the lake and 
the statues ‘ standing naked in the 
open air,’ and the little Pantheon, 
and began eating up our sand- 
wiches—and its few labourers, so 
different from the sturdy retainers 
who, as matter of course, would 
fight and even take life in their 
master’s quarrel! England has 
lost something, if she have gained 
much; and we Irish, believing what 
is lost to be worth more than the 
gain, struggle and cry, and write 
seditious leaders, and shoot at 
landlords, and keep the country in 
a state of siege, in order to avoid 
being reduced to. the position 
(sadly questionable as to happi- 
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ness, it must be admitted) of the 
modern Wiltshire peasant. 

Well, I’ve said enough, too 
much, about poor Lord Stourton ; 
but Canon Jackson’s paper is such 
a model of what these things should 
be that it deserves more than a 
hasty notice. The walk to Long- 
leat, through Maiden Bradley 
Woods, is pleasant enough; when 
almost within sight of the house, 
‘very faire, neate and elegant’ 
(says Camden), ‘ but in a foule soile, 
although once or twice it hath 
been burnt it hath risen eftsoons 
more faire,’ I met ‘ one of our Non- 
conformist brethren,’ who pointed 
out ‘ Heaven’s gate,’ a fern-clad hill 
which was Bishop Ken’s favourite 
walk, and on which they say he 
composed his two hymns. He also 
showed me his chapel, notable in 
that it was first built by Scots, who 
were brought down to work at the 
big house. They have kept their 
names (he said), their light hair 
and ruddy cheeks, and have pre- 
served their Presbyterian faith 
‘untainted’ (he proudly assured 
me, in answer to my question) by 
the Socinianism which has trans- 
formed so many old English Pres- 
byterian congregations. They have 
kept, too, their endowment, but it 
is a very slender one. Of Longleat 
the guide-books will tell you 
enough. I like the house, with its 
many windows (like the Derbyshire 
‘Hardwick Hall, more glass than 
wall’), its pilasters, cornices, and 
pierced parapets, almost as elabo- 
rate as the alabaster confectionery- 
work on Jacobean tombs. I con- 
gratulate John of Padua (John 
Thorp, they say, was his real 
name, the need for christening 
English artists with foreign appel- 
lations having been developed thus 
early). ‘Capability Brown,’ too, 
has done wonders with the ‘ foule 
soile, which, anyhow, suits the 
Weymouth pines and the hem- 
locks, as well as the elms, wonder- 
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fully. The woodland view from 
the height towards Warminster 
was the finest (as far as mere wood 
went) that I have had in Wessex. 
Pictures, portraits above all, are 
suspicious. At Longleat you have 
a big Snyders, and Rubens’s Lion 
Hunt, and Holbeins, and Vandycks, 
and Lelys. Fair Rosamond is 
among the portraits, and Jane 
Shore, too, looking as ugly as the 
lady-killer Francis I. does close by 
her. The strength of the place is 
in Chinese and Japanese cabinets 
and such like, to harmonise with 
which they are papering a good 
many rooms with Chinese paper, so 
cheerful that it makes one sick to 
think of the wretched patterns, 
dingy or gaudy, with which, in 
spite of schools of art, poor com- 


moners like I have to cover our. 


walls. Of the pictures I liked best 
Wootton’s big hunting-pieces, as 
records evidently faithful of one 
of our lost amusements. 

From Longleat a hot, weary 


grind to Warminster, Verlucio in 


Antonine’s Itinerary. ‘Nec gel- 
data nec hidata fuit, says Domes- 
day; a royal burgh it was, in the 
royal forest of Selwood. Oh, what 
a relief from the heat of the low 
ground, and the weary pictures of 
the Thynnes, and the talk of the 
stately housekeeper, and the books 
(some of them very curious, Cax- 
ton’s ‘Siege of Troy,’ &c.), and all 
the things one is expected to re- 
member, to get up at last on the 
chalk down and have to think of 
nothing except the shortest way 
across to Bratton. Scratchbury 
and Battlesbury you can’t help 
seeing as you go up, and Bratton 
Edge is not hard to find; and then 
the view from it over the fat valley 
between ‘the plain’ and the Marl- 
borough downs—the Vale of Pew- 
sey, to wit, and further on, too, to 
Lansdown and even to the Mendip, 
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seems, after all, better than any- 
thing you saw before. Besides, it is 
historic ground; here the English 
fought their way up into the Danes’ 
stronghold. Villagers will show 
you ‘Guthrum’s kitchen’ and 
other of his haunts inside the 
still perfect rampart. Down be- 
low is Edington (Asser’s Ethan- 
dune) with its fine cross-formed 
church, and round the corner, in the 
western slope, is the white horse. 
We sit and rest in his eye, and 
think on the changes since this 
chalk upland was a sea-bottom, 
and these flints, which rustic pic- 
nicers are bowling down that they 
may leap the hedge at bottom, 
were huge sponges. And then, as 
the sun dips, we come down along 
the weary lane to Westbury, and 
so back to Bath. That was my 
last Wessex trip. I like the Bath 
country; I like the city. It is 
not equal to Edinburgh, as some 
Bath people rashly assert, though 
it has about it nothing so ugly as 
the dead level of the New Town. 
It certainly does not deserve all 
the hard things that Dickens, in 
his pleasant way, said of it. The 
peeps of green hill at the end of 
almost every street are lovely. 
Then its very existence is a geo- 
logical puzzle. I respected it five 
times as much as before when 
I had heard the big-wigs at 
the British Association confess 
that its waters are an inexplicable 
riddle. ‘It is relaxing; well, so 
are other places—wubi bene, ibi pa- 
tria; and it is ungrateful of the 
Bathonians to show their affection 
for the city which they so bepraise, 
and where many of them have 
done so well, by cutting down the 
woods of Beechen Cliff on the one 
side, and by gradually working 
their way up-hill, and turning 
rural, secluded Charleoombe Down 
into a second Clifton on the other. 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


MR. DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF MAN, 


ITHOUT going so far as to 

assert that every man and 
woman who, in the least degree, 
possesses a scientific or literary 
turn of mind, has, morning after 
morning, been anxiously inquir- 
ing about the appearance of Mr. 
Darwin’s forthcoming great work 
on Man, there is, nevertheless, no 
doubt that it has been looked for 
with the keenest interest, and that 
its publication forms a kind of 
scientific era. Mr. Darwin has 
taken a strong personal hold on the 
imagination of scientific people. 
The fluctuations in his health have 
been anxiously watched. The noble 
head and bust by Woolner; the 
eyes so sunk beneath the shaggy 
brows, as in the received head of 
Socrates, formed one of the most 
prominent and interesting objects 
at a recent Academy exhibition. 
The knowledge that on every 
side he had sent out circulars to 
scientific men for the sake of col- 
lecting facts to support his theory 
had reached the outer world. Es- 
pecially men believed that all his 
previous works had been avenues 
leading up to this present one, and 
that this present one would pro- 
bably establish upon an irrefra- 
gable basis a simple triumphant 
solution of the problem of human 
existence. The work is now before 
us, and perhaps a little disappoint- 
ing. It is not so large, perhaps 
not so fraught with valuable facts 
and deductions, as the ‘ Variations 
of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. The work is of 
course crowded with facts, some 
of which are rather queer, and all 
of them very interesting. In one 
point of view we are constantly 
reminded of the Naturalist’s 
Voyage in the Beagle, and in 


another of the essay on the ‘Origin 
of Species.’ We may add that the 
way in which Mr. Darwin has 
frankly recalled some of his 
earlier conclusions is very in- 
teresting and suggestive. The 
doctrine of Natural Selection be- 
comes subordinated to the doc- 
trine of Sexual Selection, which 
will probably become a favourite 
subject of speculation. Very few 
of the facts are really new in sub- 
stance or in inference, and the 
interest is chiefly in the way in 
which Mr. Darwin marshals and 
manipulates his legions of facts, in 
order to insure the victory of his 
hypothesis. It is now brought 
before the world in all its naked 
force; it is somewhat repulsive, 
somewhat dishonouring to any 
notion of the dignity of human 
nature. It has long been clearly 
foreseen to what point Mr. Dar- 
win’s views were tending, and that, 
having brought all lower animal 
forms into unity, he would logi- 
cally bring the origin and con- 
stitution of man within the same 
limits. There has for some time 
been a powerful scientific school 
which has been a Propaganda for 
his opinions. We must of course 
yield to him if the evidence is 
really overwhelming, but we 
imagine that most scientific men 
will be very slow to concede all 
the inordinate demands which Mr. 
Darwin and his school make upon 
their tolerance. 

The general theory of the work 
is thus broadly stated (ii. 389): 
‘ We thus Jearn (query) that man 
is descended from a hairy quadru- 
ped, furnished with a tail and 
pointed ears, probably arboreal 
in its habits and an inhabitant 
of the Old World. This creature, 
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if its whole structure had been 
examined by a naturalist, would 
have been classed amongst the 
quadrumana, as surely as would 
the common, and still more ancient 
progenitor of the Old and New 
World monkeys. The quadru- 
mana and all the higher mammals 
are probably derived from an 
ancient marsupial animal, and this 
through a long line of diversified 
forms, either from some reptile- 
like or some amphibian-like crea- 
tures, and this again from some 
fish-like animal. In the dim ob- 
security of the past we can see that 
the early progenitor of all the 
vertebrate must have been an 
aquatic animal, provided with 
branchie, with the two sexes 
united in the same individual, 
and with the most important 
organs of the body (such as the 
brain and heart) imperfectly de- 
veloped.’ He thinks that this 
queer kind of animal must have 
resembled the larve of the marine 
Ascidians. Here then, in the in- 
finitely remote past, is the honoured 
ancestor of all living forms. He 
altogether denies that man is a 
separate order in the universe. 
Man has his relations in all lower 
life, and sums up in himself all 
the past forms of his progressive 
development. Mr. Darwin con- 
ceives that in the monkey he has 
found the missing link which 
unites man through all varieties to 
the first vertebrates: ‘ There can be 
hardly a doubt that man is an 
offshoot from the old world Simian 
stem; and that under a genealogi- 
cal point of view, he must be classed 
with the Catarhine division.’ 
There is, however, an immense 
deal to prove or to make highly 
probable before Mr. Darwin can 
win our acceptation of his opinions. 
He seems himself at times to be 
conscious that he is treading upon 
very thin ice, on which he cannot 
rely for durable support. No one 


will venture to criticise his mul- 
titudinous facts, honestly and la- 
boriously brought together. But 
even unscientific men are capable 
of giving an opinion of the argu- 
mentative value of his reasonings. 
To prove his theory, he must not 
only prove the argument from 
structure, but show how, in 
speech, mind, conscience, progres- 
sive improvement, and so on, man 
and the brutes can be drawn with- 
in parallel lines. In his struc- 
tural argument he holds that the 
0s coccyx represents the rudimen- 
tary form of the tail of animals, 
and most positively asserts that 
the time will come when it will 
be thought astonishing that man 
had a creation distinct from other 
mammals. But when he comes to 
language of articulately-speaking 
men he can only say, that it ‘ does 
not offer any insuperable objec- 
tions to the belief that man has 
been developed from some lower 
form.’ This, however, is mere 
assertion, and Mr. Darwin has not 
proved that the difficulty is super- 
able. He here seems to evade the 
most difficult of all the obstructions 
to the progress of his argument. 
Then, coming to the question 
of progressive improvement, Mr. 
Darwin has gained a step for his 
friends, by showing, that a monkey 
has been known to crack a walnut- 
like fruit and to use a stick like a 
lever. This is highly honourable 
to their sagacity, but does not 
warrant the large conclusions 
sought to be drawn from such 
premisses. Mr. -Darwin argues 
that there is no distinction in 
essence or kind, merely in degree, 
between the mental powers of 
man and the higher mammals. 
But there is an impassable gulf 
between the instinct, probably 
passing into reason, of the ani- 
mals, and the abstractions of 
general ideas of a thoughtful 
man. Sydney Smith somewhere 
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says, that when he has been 
amused and even alarmed by the 
human-like sagacity of animals, 
a few pages of Milton or a few 
chapters of Locke sufficed to dis- 
pose of the question. 

Mr. Darwin shows that he is 
something of a moralist as well 
as a very prince of naturalists. 
His thesis is, that cats and dogs 
have a conscience or moral sense 
just as Christians have. This 
brings him into relation with 
our modern ethical theorists, such 
as Mr. Bain, Mr. Mill, and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. Mr. Darwin 
hardly pins his faith on any of 
these modern lights. Going be- 
yond Mr. Bain, who defines con- 
science as the opinion of the ma- 
jority, beyond Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who considers the moral faculties 
as the organised experiences of 
utility, he considers that the 
moral sense is rooted in the ele- 
mentary functions of life, iden- 
tical with the social principles, 


resting on an elementary sym- 
pathy common to all animals. 
But in this moral discussion the 
thought emerges: What of the 
soul—what of the hopes and fears 
and prayers and aspirations of 
humanity ? Soul is as important as 


sex, and as evident. Very curious 
talk on the conscience of dogs, the 
affection of birds, the love of music 
by seals, is altogether different 
in kind to those spiritual facts 
which would belong to the do- 
main of morals as defined by Mr. 
Darwin. From his point of view 
psychology would be a part of 
mental science. 

The work is, of course, a per- 
fect magazine of naturalist’s know- 
ledge. What we read of the 
courtship of birds and brutes 
is like a sort of delicate satire on 
modern society. Thus we hear of 
their imprudent marriages and 
their romantic attachments. ‘ Birds 
display their various charms with 
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the utmost skill. They have fre- 
quent opportunities for admiring 
themselves and of studying how 
to display their beauty.’ They 
show off their feathers to the best 
advantage. The contests of some 
birds are all a sham, performed to 
show themselves to the greatest 
advantage before the admiring fe- 
males who assemble around. Mr. 
Darwin considers that the lady 
birds are at times selfish and pert. 
A male silver pheasant ‘had his 
ornamental plumage spoiled. He 
was then immediately superseded 
by a rival.’ ‘With the caper- 
cailzie, the females flit around 
the male whilst he is parading 
at one of the places of assemblage, 
and solicit his attention.’ How 
very bird-like is the human 
family! Here is a curious point— 
one of many curious points. Most 
of our readers will remember Mr. 
Hawthorne’s story of ‘ Transforma- 
tion.’ Donatello resembled the 
Paun of Praxiteles, and his ears 
terminated in little peaks like 
those of some species of animals. 
Mr. Darwin gives us something 
analogous. Mr. Woolner, the 
sculptor, told him that he had 
noticed a certain peculiarity in 
the ears of some men and women. 
This peculiarity consists in a little 
blunt point, projecting from the 
inwardly folding margin or helix. 
Mr. Darwin holds that this is a 
vestige of formerly pointing ears 
like those of the monkey, occa- 
sionally reappearing in man. 

The argument is threefold—phy- 
sical, mental, moral—by which all 
the distinct families of animal life 
are brought into relationship. The 
immense quantity of facts, the 
dialectic skill in handling them, 
the keenness of the arguments, 
give a great intellectual value to 
the work. But we shall not be 
surprised if most people consider 
that after all it is an atrocious 
libel on the human race. Mr. Dar- 
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win’s theories are fraught with 
wide-reaching consequences. We 
do not here enter on the general 
subject of Evolution, which at this 
time he seems to take pretty well 
for granted. Neither do we enter 
on the views of Sexual Selection, 
where he has seen occasion to de- 
sert the vernacular for the Latin. 
It is with much diffidence that 
those who have studied a great 
subject slightly must dissent from 
one who has studied it deeply; 
but on all the main theses of Mr. 
Darwin we must return our pri- 
vate verdict of Not proven. 


THE OVERWORKED BRAIN. 


In too big a book, written in too 
big a style, the biographer of 
Hugh Miller has lately told the 
tragic story of the suicide of his 
hero. The poor man died of an 
over-wrought brain. He became 
highly nervous, after the fashion 
of a nervous, frightened child. He 
was afraid of robbers; he was 
afraid of witches. He kept swords 
and revolvers with him, in case 
burglars should try to rob his mu- 
seum. He thought that he had 
been driven through fifty miles on 
the night-wind by a hag. He felt 
a pain, as of a dagger piercing 
through his brain. One night he 
shot himself through the chest. It 
is a sad story that is now revived. 
We believe that stories equally as 
sad, or more so, could be told of 
various eminent men of the pre- 
sent day. They are as much self- 
slain by overwork as if, like Hugh 
Miller, they had shot themselves. 
That delicate, subtle brain, that 
loves hard work and plenty of it, 
and which, braced with work, will 
energise all the vital functions, de- 
sires rest and change, and will not 
work without resentment beyond 
a certain point. You may spur it, 
and it will obey the spur; over- 
work it and it will yield all the 


work it can; but when it has 
exerted all its energies to the ut- 
most itcando no more. It will fail 
you, will cease and determine. 
There are men whose powers of 
work have seemed prodigious, glut- 
tons of work, crowding their 
lives with head-work, and who 
surely and prematurely exhaust 
the soil; and when some slight in- 
disposition arises, which a healthy 
constitution would throw off at 
once, succumb, and flicker out like 
a spark. That wonderful double 
brain, the grey matter of many 
folds, which causes all feeling and 
is yet utterly insensitive, which 
you can cut, cauterise, electrify, 
and it feels no pain, and of which 
man can take parts away and it 
will yet work unimpaired, is, after 
all, not mind, but the servant of 
mind. You can alter the very 
shape of brain by a resolute course 
of action. Perhaps most women, 
after marriage, show a marked 
change in the configuration of 
brain. We consent to be governed 
by the brain; but the will of our 
secret iudividuality is something 
higher and something different. 
The spade is not the workman; 
the organ is not the musician. As 
Mr. Hinton thoughtfully says, ‘The 
brain is not constructed for a world 
that demands incessant work and 
worry ; it rejects that view of it and 
of our life with an emphatic nega- 
tive. The world for which it was 
designed was one on which thought 
might rest in peace, and exertion 
be restrained within limits. It 
was a world about which we need 
not fret ourselves, and our interests 
in which we might hold lightly.’ 
Yes, our brain was never meant to 
be whipped and spurred. It was 
designed to combine rest and work; 
to rest, not indolently, to work, but 
not rapaciously, and so fulfil its 
functions in a healthful state. It is 
a remarkable fact that people who 
only read novels and newspapers, 
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and give their brain no proper 
work, frequently suffer therefrom 
in diminished vitality through all 
their system. But the contrary 
error has committed decided havoc 
in those delicate cells. For in- 
stance, the average of life among 
the leader writers of the daily press 
is not high; but there are other 
cases still more sad. A lawyer is 
making a large practice, a divine 
occupies a great position, and they 
discover that beyond their normal 
incomes they can make large ad- 
ditional gains by working double 
tides. They have the satisfaction 
of seeing their gains accumulate, 
and while others pity them for 
losing the good and freshness of 
life, they say, like the Horatian 
miser, ‘Mihi plaudo ipse domi 
simul ac nummos contemplor in 
area.’ If they call in a physician 
perhaps they receive peremptory 
orders to break off even necessary 
work. The order may come too 
late, or it may be probably dis- 
obeyed. Oftener the whole good- 
ness of the soil has been noiselessly 
but completely exhausted. The 
cleverest and most hardworking 
man I ever knew—a Balliol man— 
quietly died one morning without 
any disease, from sheer exhaustion. 

This is the sort of plan which a 
clever fellow and another well- 
known Scotchman, Dr. James 
Hamilton, sketches out for himself, 
in utter ignorance of the very first 
principles of life :— 

‘ Rise at a quarter to seven ; read 
Henry’s ‘Commentary;’ attend 
Greek and logic classes from half- 
past seven to half-past nine; break- 
fast ; ten to eleven, write logic lec- 
tures ; eleven to twelve, attend the 
logic class; twelve to two, write 
letters, prepare for Greek, write 
notes of the logic lectures, get 
books from the library, &c.; two to 
three, Greek class; three to four, 
walk, dine; four to six, Greek class; 
six to seven, logic ; seven, tea ; half- 


past seven to nine, logic ; nine, wor- 
ship; half-past nine to half-past 
twelve, read two chapters of Greek 
Testament, and go to bed.’ 

It will be observed that our 
young student allows one hour only 
for exercise and dinner, and does 
not allow himself anything for rest 
afterwards. Under such circum- 
stances neither his dinner nor ex- 
ercise would do him much good. 
Practically these diaries are not 
always severely carried out. It is 
probable, however, in Hamilton’s 
case there was a vigorous attempt to 
do so. We are not surprised to 
find his biographer observing after- 
wards: ‘ Already the waste caused 
by nervous prostration has begun. 
A race like that does tend to take the 
breath away, and shorten the run- 
ner’s days.’ It is a lamentable thing 
that men should be willing ‘ propter 
vitam vivendi perdere causas,’ 
knock off years from their lives. 
Of course there are occasions when 
a brave man will cheerfully expend 
his life. A clergyman or doctor 
working in a vast parish, people 
engaged in messages of mercy on 
the battle plain, may be well con- 
tent to lose their own lives rather 
than pause in ministrations that 
may save the lives of many. But 
it is sad to hear of men dying at 
fifty or sixty who, by abstaining 
from undue work, might have lived 
many years later. We are very far 
from saying that it is a bad thing 
for a man to die off at fifty or 
sixty; but if a man loses his life 
for the sake of some secondary ob- 
ject in life, he is really defeating 
his own object. That is a very 
poor plan and philosophy of life 
that concentrates all interest and 
work on the labour of the brain, 
mental work being only one of 
the constituent elements of a ba- 
lanced life. 

Charles Dickens tried hard to 
avoid the error by taking as many 
hours’ hard walking as he had 
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hard writing; but to a man of 
Dickens's active mind and observ- 
ant eye the walking must have 
been a constant kind of brain-work. 
But sometimes men wilfully neglect 
—we need not give instances when 
all may recall some-—to guard 
against the error, and so incur its 
tremendous penalty. 


NOTES ON SOME BOOKS. 


Lord Brougham said of Lord 
Campbell that his noble and bio- 
graphical friend had added a new 
terror to death. When he sat 
down at the age of ninety to con- 
coct his biography he perhaps 
thought that he was taking the 
lead out of Lord Campbell’s hand. 
But, despite Campbell’s ill-nature 
and mendacity, he has written a 
better biography of Brougham 
than Brougham has written of him- 
self. Brougham began too late and 
worked too immethodically. With 
senile garrulity he runs over all 
the wonderful things which his 
mother said of her son, and it 
must be owned that he was as 
precocious a youth as Bishop 
Thirlwall himself, who published 
a book when he was only twelve 
years old. He recounts the game 
he shot, the immense quantity of 
port wine he drank, and the door- 
knockers which he wrenched off, 
with more expletives and bad 
language than might have been 
expected from venerable old age. 
On the whole, we don’t think that 
Lord Brougham has gained any- 
thing by writing his life. He was 
vain, aspiring, egotistical, boast- 
ing, and in his wonderful old age 
men forgot his weaknesses and 
thought and spoke kindly of the 
glories of a career that had be- 
come historical. People now take 
him fairly, as he was, and it must 
be owned that Lord ~Brougham 
has left very little real trace upon 
his times. The great start of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review’ he was only 


indirectly connected with. His 
knowledge of natural science gave 
a certain roundness and complete- 
ness to his mind, but after all he 
was only a dabbler of the very 
highest order. We remember see- 
ing him at his castle of Brougham, 
although we are doubtful of the 
ancestral glories of that ances- 
tral house and don’t believe in 
the Vaux part of his title. We 
don’t believe in Udardus, the 
custos of Appleby Castle, and 
when Lord Brougham says that 
the Duke of Norfolk was a most 
intimate friend of his family he 
does not explain that the Mr. 
Brougham in question was the 
duke’s attorney and land steward. 
He hated and cursed law, and pre- 
ferred politics, actually making a 
start in the diplomatic service, but 
finally made a brilliant combina- 
tion of law, politics, and litera- 
ture. 

His father was to have married 
his cousin, Mary Whelpdale, but 
she died the day before the wed- 
ding. Lord Brougham thinks 
that such a mother would have 
condemned him to respectable 
mediocrity, whereas the Scotch 
graft gave him vigour and pre- 
cocity—which is certainly one way 
of looking at family history. The 
Scotch connection gave him his. 
start in life and influenced all hie 
career. Lord Campbell gives him 
credit for knowing more of Scotch 
law than he did of English, but 
this flattering hypothesis appears 
to be very doubtful. An un- 
looked-for feature in the biograph 
is the Scandinavian tour and the 
travels, and jt must be owned 
that Henry Brougham neglected 
no possible means of culture. In 
future volumes we shall see his 
ampler career unfolded. The 
autobiography, when complete, 
will not extend beyond the his- 
tory of Earl Grey, and we shall 
probably have a fair proportion. 
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of stories and an undue proportion 
of correspondence. But it is to 
be greatly doubted whether it will 
raise the popular estimate of 
Lord Brougham or be of much 
permanent value to the student of 
serious politics. 


Some volumes of ecclesiastical 
biographies ought to be noticed. 
There is good literary workman- 
ship in Julia Wedgwood’s ‘ Life 
of Wesley.’ I imagine that good 
Wesleyans will, however, rather 
stare at it and not quite approve 
of a biography that is merely 
literary and not at all religious. 
Miss Wedgwood, curiously enough, 
gives a full investigation to the 
only piece of ugly scandal which 
rests on Wesley’s fair fame. It 
is very odd that lady biographers 
should develope such an equivocal 
taste. The book is in fact very 
flippant, and shows some crass 
ignorance about good Bishop 
Horne. There was at one time 
a singular imputation against 
Wesley for being a Romanist; the 
same charge was once made against 
Bishop Butler. It seems, how- 
ever, that there was a very remark- 
able increase of Popery in the 
early part of the seventeenth 
century. Another very remark- 
able biography is that of Bishop 
Cotton, of Calcutta, who has so 
many surviving friends in Eng- 
land. He was a man who in 
younger life was completely domi- 
nated by the strong influence of 
Dr. Arnold, but who seemed to 
see also that Arnold’s school had 
not developed according to the 
early promise. He almost made 
Marlborough School, and we find 
him writing to the new head 
master, Mr. Farrar, rather request- 
ing an explanation .of his views 
that we are on the eve of a new 
religious reformation. There is 
a school of divines that delight 
to employ a vague, shadowy lan- 


guage which has a tendency to 
collapse when trying to formulate 
intelligible propositions. Bishop 
Cotton had to arbitrate between 
the missionary world of India and 
the great outside world, and the 
understanding soon grew up that 
he was doing his work thoroughly 
and well. People in this country 
do not take that interest in Indian 
subjects which they ought to take, 
as is evident by the thin attend- 
ance at an Indian Budget, even if 
taken at an early day of the 
session. To those who do, Cotton’s 
Indian journals will be found not 
unworthy of being placed side by 
side with Bishop Heber’s well- 
known Indian journals. It hap- 
pened on a day that he had been 
consecrating a cemetery, and say- 
ing truly enough, that it did not 
really matter where a man’s re- 
mains reposed, that he missed his 
footing on a treacherous plank 
when going aboard his boat, and 
his body was never recovered. 
Curiously enough I lately heard 
of a man who dropped his ring in 
the same river. He immediately 
‘ spotted’ the point, and engaging 
a diver was able to recover the 
ring. But it was not so with the 
body of the good bishop. Another 
ecclesiastical book is the ‘ Memoirs 
of Bishop Hampden.’ Time was 
when his appointment as much 
shook the Church as the Purchas 
judgment could do. Many persons 
thoughtlessly joined in the outcry 
against him. Bishop Wilberforce 
notably did so, and soon owned 
that he had not read the volume 
which he had condemned. Mr. 
Gladstone did very much the 
same thing in an apologetic letter 
which has been copied from the 
volume into all the newspapers. I 
know of certain persons who wrote 
to Bishop Hampden to the same 
effect, and such letters were greatly 
pleasing to Bishop Hampden. 

Mr. Glaisher’s book on the 
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‘Balloon’ is very opportune at 
the present time, when ballooning 
has reached its highest point both 
of utility and public attention. It 
labours under the disadvantage 
of not embracing the ballooning 
aspect of the war, which will of 
course be given in some future 
work. The book is really a mag- 
nificent one, crowded with illus- 
trations, and giving both thrilling 
narratives and scientific research. 
Some of the illustrations—A Bal- 
loon suddenly bursting, A Balloon 
on fire, Mr. Glaisher insensible at 
the Height of Seven Miles—are of a 
highly scenic and _ sensational 
character. The palm for scientific 
research belongs to the English- 
man, but of romance to the French- 
man. France is the native country 
of the balloon; the greatest bal- 
loons have been made there, the 
greatest feats performed, and the 
ballon monté has become one of 
the most striking incidents of 
history. The French narratives 
of Flammarion, de Fonvielle and 
Tissandier are quite of the ex- 
citing order, not unmixed with 
absurdity; as when a French 
official demands the passports of 
the descended voyagersand searches 
the balloon for smuggled goods. 
Travelling in the air is not in 
reality more dangerous than road or 
river. You do not feel, and with- 
out instruments cannot calculate, 
your rate of motion; the airy 


solitude and the pictured earth 
afford the most striking sensations 
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of which human life can be sus- 
ceptible, the great necessities being 
not to travel seaward and te 
understand the making of adescent. 
The great enigma is to ensure a 
propulsion in a given direction, 
and this will be most probably 
one of the earliest achievements 
of science. We may yet see ‘the 
nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue;’ we have had 
something like an approximation 
to it in the war. 

Mr. Morris has now completed 
his ‘ Earthly Paradise.’ He has 
followed the precedent of Mr. 
Browning’s ‘ Ring and the Book,’ 
in giving us a poetical work of 
four volumes. We are ourselves 
great advocates for drawing a line ; 
and we think that poems ought 
not to transcend the traditional 
three volumes assigned to novels. 
We have always thought, and 
indeed still think, that there is 
something sensuous and paganist 
about Mr. Morris’s muse, but at 
the same time there is a qualifica- 
tion to be observed. Mr. Morris 
only professes to be ‘the idle 
singer of an empty day.’ He isa 
thorough-going story-teller, and 
prattles away with the artless 
naturalness of an Herodotus or a 
Chaucer. Mr. Morris, indeed, re- 
gards Chaucer with a kind of 
adoring veneration which we our- 
selves would desire to modify. We 
must at least chronicle the conclu- 
sion of his work. 


FREDERICK ARNOLD. 














OLD LETTERS. 


SIT with letters on my knees, 
And in a weary task engage: 

To try and lessen, by degrees, 
The correspondence of an age. 


Of these epistles, some with tears, 
And some with laughter overfiow, 

Whilst others tell of hopes and fears, 
And joys departed long ago. 


This hurried scrawl from Cousin James, 
In agitated mind composed, 

The interesting fact proclaims, 
That he has recently proposed. 


Next, Lady Caroline requests 
My presence at a London ball ; 
A multitude of d/asé guests, 
In crowded rooms, her words recall. 


A young Oxonian dilates 
On college life in glowing lines,— 
Of rowing, ‘ coaching,’ trial eights, 
With anecdotes of halls and ‘ wines.’ 


These loving words, almost erased,— 

‘I long, my boy, for your return !’— 
Were by a mother’s fingers traced— 

Ah me! how dim these candles burn! 


In one pink envelope I find 
A little dead forget-me-not, 
Whose withered petals call to mind 
An incident well-nigh forgot. 


For once, a pretty blue-eyed maid 
Selected it from her bouquet, 

As to the supper-room we strayed, 
And up the staircase wound our way. 


I vowed to keep this faded weed— 
At twenty-one such fools we are ! 

I'll burn the rubbish, and proceed— 

To light another choice cigar ! 
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THE FLANEUR. 


F ever there were wanted a proof 
of the truth of the saying that 
‘ there are some people who think 
one cannot have enough of a good 
thing,’ it would be furnished by 
the proceedings of those worthies 
who are occupying themselves in 
getting up another International 
Exhibition. Yes; at this happy 
and most auspicious time— 
* When Europe and the scattered ends 


Of our fierce world are mixed as friends 
And brethren ;’ 


When France lies crushed and 
bleeding ; when Germany is pant- 
ing and exhausted by her successes; 
when Spain and Italy are rumbling 
with revolution, and when Turkey 
and Russia are scowling at each 
other, and, like two boys in a street 
row, muttering, ‘ You hit me first, 
that’s all!’—certain large-souled 
creatures— 

* Who know the seasons, when to take 

Occasion by the hand,’ 

have determined upon reviving the 
notoriety of South Kensington by 
giving us another Exhibition. For- 
tunately, they are to a great extent 
like the aged gentlewoman who 
called ‘ muffins’ and hoped nobody 
heard her. Whether it be from 
some sense of the incongruity of 
the proceedings at such a time, or 
whether the response hitherto re- 
ceived has been so poor and weak 
as to dispirit the Commissioners in 
their exertions, it is certain that— 
with the exception of displaying 
some Official-looking placards at 
various railway stations, of adver- 
tising in the newspapers, and en- 
gaging a gentleman to go round 
the country and, in damp and 
mouldy Mechanics’ Institutes, to 
expound the advantages of the 
scheme—they have taken little 
means to call public attention 
thereto. It is only fair to say that 


these’ dismal announcements have 
been dismally received. From time 
to time a weak paragraph would 
creep into the journals announcing 
that the Lipari Islands or the 
Kingdom of Barataria have ap- 
pointed a Commissioner, or that 
the porcelain or musical instru- 
ments, or some such interesting 
items, would be received on a cer- 
tain date by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott. The subject, however, is 
scarcely ever mentioned in society, 
and does not seem to create the 
smallest excitement. This is rather 
different from this time twenty 
years since, when the Great Exhi- 
bition par excellence was on the 
verge of completion : 
* Where is he, 

So blunt in memory, so old at heart, 

At such a distance from his youth in 

grief, 

That having seen, forgets’ 
Paxton’s Palace and its contents, 
Dent’s clock, Osler’s fountain, the 
Queen of Spain’s jewels, the Koh- 
inoor, resting on its ruby velvet 
bed, and disappointing every one, 
the lump of crystal spar which 
most people mistook for the Koh- 
inoor,and the funny stuffed animals 
from Wurtemburg? Who does not 
recollect the opening ceremony, 
and the grand procession, the won- 
derful Chinaman who advanced and 
did obeisance to the Queen (who 
was believed to be a mandarin of 
the highest rank, specially de- 
spatched from the Flowery Land 
to do honour to the ceremony, and 
who turned out to be a ‘party’ 
attached to the junk which was on 
view on the river at a shilling a 
head), and Mr. Thackeray’s won- 
derful Ode, beginning— 


. * But yesterday a naked sod, 


The dandies sneered from Rotten Row,’ 


which appeared in the columns of 
























the ‘ Times’ on the Ist of May, 
1851,—twenty years ago, 


‘ When those old Mays had thrice the 
life of these.’ 


The gloss and novelty had worn 
off in 1862, when the second Ex- 
hibition was held; and the an- 
nouncement of a third has fallen 
flat indeed. Granted, that South 
Kensington must always be fighting 
for notoriety and thrusting itself 
prominently forward, surely, for 
this year at least, it will have 
enough on its hands in managing 
and pushing the fortunes of the 
new Albert Music Hall; that ele- 
gant building where you can ac- 
tually see Sir Michael Costa, and 
endeavour to hear his band, at the 
price of five-and-twenty guineas for 
a box on the second tier! Will 
they not be warned in time, these 
gentlemen? A failure would be a 
discredit, not merely to themselves, 
but to the nation; and, from all 
that can be foreseen, a failure we 
are tolerably certain to have. 

In his dealings with cab legisla- 
tion—the question in which Mr. 
Bruce is brought in closest contact 
with the public—the Home Secre- 
tary very much resembles Mr. Pot- 
ter in the comedy of ‘Still Waters’ 
—agreeing with and laughed at 
by everybody. All his plans and 
promised improvements have col- 
lapsed in the most direful manner. 
What has become of the free trade, 
and the lamps, and the flags? 
Where are the voitures de remise, 
the broughams and victorias of 
the limited company, which, ac- 
cording to the letter of the noble 
lord, one of the directors, were to 
come out in the ensuing week ? 
Where are the drivers in neat and 
becoming livery, and where are the 
tickets which they were to give ? 
The principal result of Mr. Bruce’s 
legislation seems to be that four- 
wheeled cabs are regarded as cer- 
tain propagators of contagious 
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diseases, and that there is an un- 
paralleled run upon hansoms. Mr. 
Bruce claims credit for having got 
rid of a large number of worthless 
vehicles ; but I make bold to say 
that the night cabs of London are 
as bad as ever, and the horses 
physically worse than I, with a 
tolerably long and large experience, 
ever remember them. It would be 
as well, too, that the cab inspectors 
should take notice of the size of 
the hansoms recently built, which, 
in very many cases, is certainly 
insufficient for the comfort of two 
occupants. It is a disgrace that, 
in respect to both omnibus and 
cab accommodation, London should 
be so inferior to all large provin- 
cial cities. If there were any chanee 
of being listened to, one might also 
ask what has become of the regu- 
lations by which street traffic was 
to be governed; by which omni- 
buses were to be pulled up not in 
the middle of the road, but always 
on the near side; by which certain 
classes of heavy waggons. were 
limited to certain hours, and were 
forbidden to deliver their goods as 
at present with cart, horses, and 
all at right angles with the road- 
way ; by which droves of sheep and 
oxen were prohibited from being 
hustled through our streets? But 
we are a long-suffering people, and 
Colonel Henderson is our prophet ; 
and there is no use in saying more 
about it. 

There would seem, however, to 
be a chance of forgiveness for Mr. 
Bruce, when good words can be 
found for his much more heavily 
abused colleague, Mr. Ayrton. The 
bitterest cynics and the sternest 
censors have their weak points; 
and the lion of the Tower Hamlets 
is not the first beast that has 
crouched submissively to women. 
Under the auspices of the ‘ Noble 
Savage,’ the Ladies’ Gallery in the 

House of Commons has been im- 
proved to an incredible extent. 
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Ladies interested in the debates of 
bygone years will remember the 
small entrance in the small court- 
yard, and the stone passage which 
they were left to stand in, unless 
the policeman on duty gave them 
temporary shelter by turning out 
of his barely-furnished room, gar- 
nished with police uniforms hang- 
ing on the back of the door, and 
offering only a previous day’s 
newspaper for their amusement— 
and even this privilege being only 
for those who had the questionable 
advantage of ‘ being known to the 
police.’ They will remember those 
flights of stone stairs, a couple of 
inches thick in dust, the gallery 
totally devoid of ventilation, and 
built so that only those in the 
front row could see into the body 
of the House, the large placard, 
‘Silence is requested, and the 
old tea-room, with its flat tables 
against the wall. Now, under the 
wdileship of Ayrton, everything is 
changed: the entrance is in the 
Speaker’s court-yard; a carpeted 
passage leads to a comfortably 
furnished waiting-room, and a car- 
peted staircase to the gallery. 
The two Ladies’ Galleries have 
been knocked into one; there are 
tiers of chairs from which all can 
see, and the ventilation has been 
much improved by the simple 
process of taking down some feet 
of the outer wall, to allow the air 
to permeate from the passage. The 
new tea-room is large and com- 
fortable, furnished with’ round 
tables and chairs of polished oak 
and green velvet. Only in one 
instance has Mr. Ayrton allowed 
his cynicism to break out. Over 
the handsome fireplace is worked 
in carved oak the motto, ‘Get 
understanding.’ Whether the First 
Commissioner intended that the 
ladies should be inoculated from 
the members, or the members 
from their lady friends, is yet a 
moot point; but taking into con- 
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sideration his opinion of his 
brother senators, as expressed by 
the tone of his replies to them, it 
is conjectured that the latter was 
his intention. 

People are talking of the oppo- 
sition which is being shown by 
some of the members of one of the 
latest established and perhaps the 
most sought-after club in London 
—at least so far as our gilded 
youth are concerned—to the elec- 
tion of two gentlemen, one of 
whom, though bred in ‘another 
sphere, has recently won his spurs 
in journalistic literature, while 
the other is a noted caricaturist. 
It is understood that ‘the candi- 
dature of both these gentlemen is 
promoted by the founder and pre- 
sident of the club, and yet the 
other members are not happy. 
There is nothing new in this. 
Sheridan was nearly black-balled 
at Brookes’s, and only escaped 
pilling by a ruse of the Prince of 
Wales, who detained his principal 
opponent in conversation at the 
door until the ballot was over; 
and there has always been an ob- 
jection on the part of fashionable 
people to the admission of wits 
into their society. One can under- 
stand this. To light up one or 
two candles in a large space only 
makes the surrounding darkness 
more intense. Each of the can- 
didates in question possesses a 
strong vein of satire, which may 
have been at some time or other 
exhibited to the discomfiture of 
their present opponents, and, as 
Lord Chesterfield says, ‘ Ridicule, 
though not founded upon truth, 
will stick for some time, and if 
thrown by a skilful hand, perhaps 
for ever. Il n’y a rien qui, tue 
comme un ridicule.’ Besides, one 
may imagine that there must 
already be in the club some one or 
two persons who are i 
as its jesters; and established 
wits, like established beauties, do 
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not look favourably at the pro- 
posed introduction of a rival. One 
may quote Chesterfield again: 
‘You will certainly take care not 
to make a person whose good will, 
good word, interest, esteem, or 
friendship you would gain, feel 
any superiority in you, in case you 
have it. Thetemptation of saying 
a smart or witty thing, or ben mot, 
and the malicious applause with 
which it is commonly received, 
has made people who can say 
them—and still oftener people 
who think they can, but cannot, 
but yet try—more enemies, and 
implacable ones, too, than any one 
other thing that I know of.’ 

At the time when parliament- 
ary debates and events of Euro- 
pean interest make all eager for 
news, it is somewhat hard that 
three or four columns of the daily 
journals should be taken up with 
advertisement extracts of the 
opinions of theatrical critics of 
certain plays now in course of per- 
formance. There surely can be no 
one capable of being swayed by 
these opinions, and the mental 
calibre of those who insert them 
may be judged from the fact that, to 
several advertisements intimating 
that the piece under notice, which 
was produced about a month ago, 
was the greatest success in modern 
times, and must necessarily run 
for two years, &c., &., were ap- 
pended the words, ‘last three 
nights.’ As a general rule, you 
will find that those theatres about 
which the least noise is made, are 
the best and most successful. 

The playgoers of London have 
long been familiarised with the in- 
adequate representation of Shake- 
speare. Probably since the time 
when Mr. Macready was at Covent 
Garden, certainly since the early 
days of Mr. Phelps and Mrs. 
Warner at Sadler’s Wells, there 
has been no performance which 
could give complete satisfaction 


to the true Shakespearian. The 
care and expense bestowed by 
Mr. Charles Kean on his revivals 
at the Princess’s, and the manner 
in which certain leading charac- 
ters were played by him, and later 
on by Mr. Fechter—notably Shy- 
lock by Mr. Kean, and Hamlet and 
Iago by Mr. Fechter, merit recog- 
nition; but the general perform- 
ances were inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. During the last 
month, however, there has been 
an exhibition of incompetency in 
connection with Shakespeare, such 
as, so far as my experience is con- 
cerned, is quite strange to London. 
The comedy of ‘ As you Like it’ 
has been played at the Queen’s 
Theatre; the characters of Rosa- 
lind and Orlando being profes- 
sedly filled by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rousby, two comedians, who for 
the last twelve months have been 
acting in London, to the great 
satisfaction of the Stereoscopic 
Company and of some portions 
of the press, if not of the public 
in general. In the pieces in which 
she has hitherto performed—two 
dramas by Mr. Tom Taylor—it 
has been said that Mrs. Rousby 
lacked force. In Rosalind force 
is not an essential; what is re- 
quired is a large amount of espié- 
glerie and archness combined with 
personal attractions. This last 
qualification Mrs. Rousby un- 
doubtedly possesses. Her face 
is remarkably handsome, though 
her beauty is perhaps rather more 
of the Imogen or Cordelia than 
of the Rosalind type. The other 
qualifications Mrs. Rousby pos- 
sesses in a considerably less de- 
gree. To use a common phrase, 
she is scarcely light enough in 
hand, and while she wisely ab- 
stains from attempting any new 
readings, she does not make suffi- 
cient of the well-known traditional 
points. Her performance, on the 
whole, may be regarded as satis- 
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factory as times go, but certainly 
not to call for any special notice. 
So much cannot be said for Mr. 
Rousby. Personal appearance, 
which is Mrs. Rousby’s greatest 
recommendation, is, in the cha- 
racter of Orlando, which he has 
chosen, Mr. Rousby’s greatest de- 
fect. The ‘ young Orlando,’ though 
slight and youthful, is undoubt- 
edly represented as tall and hand- 
some, requirements which are not 
fulfilled by. Mr. Rousby, who, in 
his long flaxen wig, reminds one 
somewhat of the late Mr. Keeley, 
and upsetting all our preconceived 
notions of the character, renders 
it impossible to comprehend Ro- 
salind’s sudden passion. Mr. 
Rousby’s elocution, too, seems 
modelled upon that of the late 
Mr. Charles Kean, though he is 
to be commended for refraining 
from those exaggerations which 
were so painful in the ‘Fool’s 
Revenge.’ Mr. Ryder’s perform- 
ance of Touchstone was about as 
funny as a wet Sunday afternoon 
in Bloomsbury, and it is to be 
noted that this genial actor took 
occasion to restore a certain por- 
tion of the text which, by com- 
mon consent, has long since been 
omitted. Of the gentleman who 
played Jaques in a fur cap, and 
who was otherwise attired as a 
‘hardy Norseman,’ and of his de- 
livery of the splendid speeches 
with which the part is replete, 
it is impossible to speak. As it 
is also of the reigning Duke, who 
had apparently walked straight 
up from Greenwich Fair. Of all 
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the dramatis persone, the repre- 
sentatives of the banished Duke, 
and the old peasant, to whom Mr. 
Ryder thought proper to enlarge, 
were alone worthy of unmixed 
commendation. 

It is much to be regretted that 
after his deserved success with the 
‘Two Roses,’ Mr. Albery should 
have permitted the production of 
a work so inartistic and so dull as 
the ‘Two Thorns.’ It is devoid 
of plot and devoid of character, 
while: throughout the dialogue 
there is a perpetual straining after 
effect, which to the listeners be- 
comes positively painful. The 
newspaper critics found’ the lan- 
guage of the piece ‘full of epi- 
gram.’ The brilliant remark which 
elicited the loudest laughter on 
the night of my visit to the theatre 
was one in which a cat’s tail was 
spoken of as its ‘dorsal termina- 
tion.’ This struck me as quite 


Jerroldian, both in its depth and 
point. Mrs. Vezin is so near being 


a good actress that one regrets to 
see her almost spoiled by extra 
artifice and stageyness. Mr. Lin 
Rayne plays an eccentric part with 
marked eccentricity, and Mr. 
Brough, by two or three touches 
of genius, lifts an obscure cha- 
racter into prominence. In the 
production called ‘ Vesta,’ even 
modern burlesque writing may 
be considered to have reached its 
depths of degradation. It is cruel 
to see a bright, clever woman like 
Mrs. John Wood, and a genuine 
artist like Mr. Lionel Brough, 
taking part in such a performance, 
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